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IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS. 


** A very useful and reliable assistant in our business.”"—J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


** One of the most time-saving and profitable instrumentalities used by the trade.” 
—AMERICAN NEWS CO. 


**The most useful work for reference we have ever had for general use in the trade." 
—LEE AND SHEPARD. 


**Not a day passes that we do not consult it many times.""—A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


THE 


PUBLISHERS TRADE LIST ANNUAL 


For 1889 (Seventeenth Year). 


Large 8vo, about 3000 pages. With Duplex Index. Cloth, net, $2.00. 


The Trade List Annual for 1889 contains: 

1. The latest CATALOGUES OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically by the firm-names and smaller lists at the end of 
the volume. 

2. A complete list by author, title, and subject of all books recorded in the PuBLIsH- 
ERS’ WEEKLY from January to June, 1889, supplementing the ANNUAL CaTa- 
LOGUE, 1888. 

3. The “ Epucationat CataLocue” for 1889, which is used by the entire trade and 
educational interests as the most representative reference-list of School-books. 

The above Lists, all bound in one volume, present in their combination so con- 
venient and time-saving a working-tool as to make it indispensable to every one who 
has any interest in the purchase or sale of books. 

The patent “ Duptex Inpex ” having given such general satisfaction, we are 
now applying it to all copies of the “ Annual.” Volumes supplied with the “ Duplex 
InpEx” have the alphabet printed on the concave surface as well as on the margin of 
the page, which enables instantaneous reference, whether the book is open or shut. 

37" Unless special shipping directions are received, copies will be despatched 
by express unpaid. Parties so desiring can have their copies sent by mail, or by 
prepaid book-rate express for 80 cents per copy extra. 


Office of “‘ THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY,” 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL STREET), 


P. O. Box 943. New York. 
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C: A. Currer, R: R. Bowker, £atéors. 


Ir is a matter of fact, as Mr. Schwartz points 
out, that our system of government publications 
is a “confusion worse confounded” which can 
scarcely be paralleled even by the German pub- 
lishing methods complained of by Mr. Harris. 
In arrangement, paging, printing, indexing, and 
binding, everything is about as bad and as waste- 
fulasitcan be. The consequence is that there 
is a great deal of duplication and waste, involving 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars, and that 
the really valuable publications are lost amidst 
the mass. A cause of confusion which is not 
brought out in Mr. Schwartz’s letter is in the pub- 
lication of the same document in different rela- 
tions, as, for instance, as a House Executive docu- 
ment, a document of the Interior Department, 
and a document of the particular Bureau which 
is really responsible for it. This is another rea- 
son why Mr. Schwartz gets individual volumes 
in the same of documents with alto- 
gether different lettering on the back of the bind- 
ing. These difficulties are explained in full in 
the preface to the appendix on United States 
government publications in the ‘‘ American Cat- 
alogue” of 1876-84, the result of much painful 
experience. Within the last few years much prog- 
ress has been made in cataloguing government 
publications, but no progress at all has been made 
in the system of issuing them. This is a matter 
in which the American Library Association ought 
ultimately to have considerable influence, and we 
are not sorry to have librarians enter protest as 
Mr. Schwartz has done. 


series 


THE matter of State publications is in even 
sadder plight, because there is absolutely no way 
of getting any roster of what these really are. 
The new Association of State Librarians, which 
forms a section of the A. L. A., ought to dosome 
work in this direction. It is also proposed to in- 
clude as an appendix to the “American Catalogue” 
in the new volume 1884-90, a key list to the pub- 
lications of the several States of the Union — either 
an indication of the several series issued by each 
State from its beginning or an actual catalogue of 
such publications within the period 1884-90, 
with indications of the predecessors of the vol- 


umes catalogued. Meantime check-lists which 


would afford material for this purpose might be 
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| a valuable feature of the LIBRARY JOURNAL; at 


any rate, we cordially invite State librarians and 
other State officers interested to give in our col- 
umns such information as they can regarding the 
publications of their respective States, and their 
suggestions as to how they should best be cat- 


alogued. 


Tue designation of book sizes seems to be a 
The A. L. A. schedule 


F., has come into quite general 


never-ending question. 
use in library quarters — more general use than 
perhaps could have been expected in so short a 
time. It should be clearly understood that this 
system is meant to be exact so far as it goes and 
involves an actual measurement of the book by 
the cataloguer directly or direct information as to 
actual size, the old designations of 16mo, 12mo, 
Svo, etc., being preserved for use where the 
cataloguer is not sure of hisfacts. Unfortunately 
some carelessness has crept into this method, 
even in the columns of the Pudlishers’ Weekly, 
which has fallen into the bad habit of translating 
publishers’ designations into the more exact let- 
ters without sufficient data. This error, we un- 
derstand, is to be remedied, so that with the 
new year that journal will return to the use of 
A. L. A. letter symbols only when the records 
are made from the books themselves, giving the 
publisher's designation where the information is 
only at second-hand. But now comes along an 
English librarian who proposes to confuse our A. 
L. A. system by introducing an entirely new book 
schedule which uses at least one of the A. L. A. 
symbols to mean quite a different size. Mr. 
Hutton’s plan of designating books as A, B, C, 
D, according as they are pocket, handy, standard 
or larger size, would make a very serious muddle 
in using the symbol D, for books over 12 inches in 
height, whereas the A. L. A. symbol uses that 
symbol for books not over 20 and not under 174 
centimeters high — much less than 12 inches. This 
would involve an absolutely contradictory use of 
the symbol D. We presume there is no danger 
of the adoption of this schedule ; nevertheless we 
take the precaution to enter protest against this 
feature of it in particular. On the whole, after 
some years’ experience with the A. L. A. system, 
it seems to prove the best general plan which can 
be used short of “ naming the size by giving the 
size,” in exact measurement. 


| 
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A LIBRARIAN writes us in protest against the 
public ignorance of present library accommoda- 
tions and methods, as shown in the letter even of 
such a user of libraries as Mr. J. K. Hoyt. For 
instance, Columbia College Library practically 
keeps an assistant librarian at work all the time 
answering the questions of the general public and 
pointing out to readers the location of desired 
books. The Rip Van Winkle era of librarianship 
has indeed gone by and any member of the pub- 
lic has only to suggest to a wide-awake librarian 
(i.¢., an active member of the A. L. A.) any 
improvement which will better his library and 
increase its usefulness, to have it promptly adopt- 
ed, provided always its adoption is within the 
means given to the library. Of course a great 
number of librarians are cramped because the 
means at their disposal are so limited, but the 
spirit is willing even if the cash is weak. 

Communications. 


CHECK-LISTS OF PERIODICALS. 
Ann Arpor, Micu., Oct. 26, 1889. 

I LIKE the check-list of periodicals in the L. j., 
14:404. I have myself employed a similar check- 
list for several years. As the subscriptions did 
not all expire at the same time, I noted the date 
of expiration in a special column. As soon as 
any periodical came I entered it as you have in- 
dicated. Then I placed it in the reading-room 
and brought back from the reading-room the 
previous issue of that periodical and placed it in 
the general library. At the same time I drew a 
line through the figure in the list that corre- 
sponded to the periodical just taken from the 
reading-room. By this means I could tell 
whether a periodical of given date had been re- 
ceived by the library, and whether it had been 
returned from the reading-room or not. The 
method is a convenient and satisfactory one. 
Yours truly, 

Frep P. Jorpan. 


THE GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION MUDDLE. 


Mr. Harais in his article on ‘‘Some German 
publishing methods” closes by saying : ‘‘ 1 only 
hope that they may not find imitators in this 
country.” If his object was to show the evils re- 
sulting from a complicated and absurd system of 
numbering serial publications he need not have 
gone so far as Germany, as there is in our own 
country an example of wild and incoherent vol- 
ume numbering that fully matches if it does not 
eclipse anything of the kind that the Germans 
have been guilty of. I refer, of course, to the 
publications of the U.S. Government. Both in- 
side and outside titles and part designations are 
shining specimens of ‘an infinite capacity for 
muddling even the simplest subjects.” 

Take, for example, the House Executive Docu- 
ments. Sometimes they are lettered on the back 
** House Executive Documents” and just as often 
** Executive Documents.” Then the volume 
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number is omitted about half the time. In some 
cases the number of the several documents in 
each volume are given, which would be as good 
a plan as any, if consistently followed, but if a 
certain number happens to require one or more 
volumes then in place of the general title “* House 
Executive,” the back title has the subject of that 
particular document, and gives each volume a 
separate number. The system of subdividing a 
volume into parts, then the parts into volumes 
again, and sometimes the second series of vol- 
umes into a sub-series of parts, is simply idiotic. 
If we look inside, the case is much worse ; the 
binder’s apprentice who appears to have had 
charge of the external lettering, and whose va- 
garies would seem to indicate incipient paresis, 
betrays at least some faint glimmerings of meth - 
od in his madness, but the printer of the title- 
pages does not condescend to give even so much 
as a clue, in the majority of cases, as to the num- 
ber, part, etc., etc., that one may happen to take 
in hand. Each volume in many cases has the 
stereotyped title “ Index to (!) the executive docu- 
ments,” etc., followed by a list of all the volumes 
of that particular series, but if you want to know 
which of those volumes you have it is necessary 
to dig out the information by comparing the doc- 
ument numbers with the ‘‘ index” on the title- 
page. Other examples of vagaries as inexpli- 
cable as the foregoing could be multiplied here if 
necessary, but the above is quite sufficient to show 
that we have quite enough examples of “ mud- 
dling” that need reformation before we have the 
right to find fault with other nations. 
J. ScHWARTz. 


“ BE. B. GERARD”: LIGHT WANTED. 

In Mr. Cushing’s “ Initials and Pseudonyms” 
(2d series) he has the name GERARD, E. D., psewd. 
for A/rs. v. LASZouSKI, and in Pt. 2, LASZOUSKI, 
Mrs. v. E. D. Grrarp, ‘** An American writer 
of the day.” E. D. Gerarp has written the fol- 
lowing novels: Reata: what’s in a name, 1880 ; 
Beggar my neighbor, 1882; The waters of 
Hercules, 1885. All were published by W. 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and republished 
in New York. The same person is author of 
land beyond the forest” [i. e. Transyl- 
vania], 1888. The preface is signed, E. de L.G., 
and dated Vienna, February, 1888. This might 
well enough stand for Madame E. pe LASZOWSKA 
GERARD (the vowel is a, not i, for a feminine 
name-ending), supposing, as Cushing says, her 
own name is LAszowskaA, and she is married toa 
gentleman named Gerard. But, both in the 
British Museum catalogue and the “ American 
catalogue ” her works are entered under GERARD 
(E. D., pseud.) and, in the Atheneum of May 22, 
1885, in a notice of ‘‘ The waters of Hercules” 
I read that “ E. D. Gerard is the nom de plume 
of two (?) ladies who have an hereditary connec- 
tion with literature.” 

I see also that Mr. Fletcher, in the supplement 
to Poole’s Index (1882-87), writes, following the 
entry “ Transylvanian Superstitions” (A/me E. 
de Laszowska Gerard). But if ‘‘ E. D. Gerard” 
is a pseudonym, how reconcile these two state- 
ments? Take them along with the assertion of 


the writer in the Athenaeum, and you have “‘ con- 
fusion worse confounded.” 
Joun Savary, Library of Congress. 


a 
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WHAT WE DO WITH PAMPHLETS. 


BUFFALO LIBRARY. | 

As nearly as possible I deal with pamphlets | 
and books alike. The classifying and the cata- 
loguing are the same. On the shelves, at the 
end of each class or class-sub-division of books, | 
is placed a pamphlet box, or series of boxes. 
The boxes are very simple, substantially made, 
cheap affairs, of paper board. They are seven | 
and a half inches deep or long (measured on the | 
bottom), three inches, or four and a half inches 
wide, and six inches high. They have no cover, 
but are open at the top, the pamphlets of ordi- 
nary size projecting out of them. Inthese boxes 
the pamphlets belonging with the several classes 
of books stand upright, arranged and numbered | 
in their order, precisely as the books are, in 
their shelf-places. If a pamphlet is not stiff 
enough to stand upright we put a manilla-board 
cover on it, which can be done in half a minute 
with the little wire-stitching stamp. If I wish to 
treat some broadsheet, or print, or like matter, 
as a pamphlet, I slip it into an open-topped ma- 
nilla envelope of pamphlet size, and it goes with 
the pamphlets into its appointed box. 

I find many advantages in the treating of pam- 
phlets individually, and only bind collections 
which are very closely identical in subject. 

J. N. LARNED. 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM. 

PAMFLETS that come into the library alredy 
bound in volumez ar added to one ov four seriez 
ov tract volumez lettered A, B, C, and D, and 
numberd consecutivly. The size determinz in 
which seriez the volume shal be put. Formerly 
from time to time collectionz relating to a sing] 
subject wer made up from among our unbound 
pamflets and wer bound in volumez. This 
practice I hav abandoned excepting when I can 
make a volume on some very minute subject that 
we ar not likely to wish to subdivide,’ or can get 
together the writingz ov a single author. 

Ov our unbound pamflets the old accessionz ar 
arrangd in an antiquated classification and partly 
tied up in bundlz, partly kept in pamflet boxez 
coverd at the top and open behind. Both bundlz 
and boxez collect dust. The pamflets that come 
in now and such ov the older ones az we find time 
to deal with ar classt exactly az the books ar and 
markt with the same notation. They ar then 
arrangd in coverd wooden pamflet boxez 44 cm. 
long, 18 cm. wide, 17 cm. deep (inside measure). 


1 Even this is slightly objectionabl in that it interrupts 
the a)fabetica] arrangement on the shelvz 


In theze they stand on end one behind another, 
like cardz in a card drawer. The class-marks, by 
which the pamflets are arrangd and found, ar 
written on the upper margin ov the pamflets. 
The boxez with coverz and bronz handlz to pul 
them forward on the shelvz cost 33 cts. apece ; 
each holdz about 100 pamflets. 

I hav devizd a better pamflet receptacl, which 
I hav not yet had either time or money to bild. 


| 
| A—Am 
| | 
| | 
| | 
An—A2. 
B—B2 
| 
C—Ce. | 
| 
Ci—Co. 1] 
| | 
Cu-—D2 
— 


Around a room ar to be bilt casez thus: A lower 


shelf wil hold folio pamflets ; the three upper 


“, 
| 
1% 
3 
3 
we 
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onez ar for the octavoz. The pamflets ar tostand 
in uncoverd boxez ov about the width and depth 
given above but 75 cm. long. Dust wil be kept 
out by a door for each shelf, hinged below and 
fastend at the top by a catch. When this is 
let down chainz will support each corner, mak- 
ing the door a prolongation of the shelf, so that 
the box can be pulld out on it and the consulter 
wil hav both handz fre to turn over the pamflets. 
Thre boxez wil stand side by side on each shelf. 
C: A. CuTTER. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 

PAMPHLETS are but seven-months’ children, and 
must be made in time to acquire the solidity of a 
perfected child. There is no treatment of them 
worth considering that has not in view their ulti- 
mate rank as books grouped or single. We sim- 
ply convert them into books as soon as money or 
completion of sets enable us. We keep some 
one at work all the time examining lots to see 
what we have not got, in assorting and docketing 
away fresh copies, and in binding as fast as we can. 

Our present rule is to bind cheaply all impor- 
tant and currently interesting pamphlets as fast 
as they come, and we send to the files only our 
serial pamphlets and such as are not of current 
interest, or are not of apparent importance. I say 


apparent for no one can tell what pamphlet at 
any time may have a temporary value, or acquire 
a permanent consideration. Up to ten yearsago 
all pamphlets were catalogued as acquired, but 
with the increase of the labor in our ever-growing 
accession of books we had to give up this plan, 
and now the pamphlets which pass into a bound 
state are the only ones catalogued. All acces- 
sions of unbound ones are classified, and search 
is easily made to see if a given pamphlet is 
among these accessions. Justin WINSOR. 


NEW YORK APPRENTICES LIBRARY. 

Our pamphlets we keep until there are enough 
to bind into volumes in which ten or more (or 
less as the case may be) pps. on the same broad 
subject can be bound in one volume. The sep- 
arate pamphlets are then catalogued just the 
same as separate books. I follow this plan be- 
cause it was in use before my time, not because I 
like it. My own preference would be to keep 
the pamphlets w#éound in pamphlet cases, giving 
each case a number, and then cataloguing them 
as separate books. In this way all the pam- 
phlets of a given organization could always be 
kept together, which cannot be done in the 
bound-book plan. J. SCHWARTZ. 


THE MAN WHO STROLLS IN. 
BY QUID NUNC. 


Ir is doubtless the librarian’s duty to be acces- 
sible at alltimes. Should he, under plea of press- 
ing work that requires quiet, seclude himself, he 
would probably become unpopular. 

He expects calls from his directors, from 
strangers visiting the institution, from creditors 
who desire, if possible, to collect a bill, from 
various people requiring every variety of infor- 
mation, which it is his duty and pleasure, so far 
as he can, to supply. 

He is subject to many inquiries, and requests 
for assistance from the various members of the 
library staff. He also expects that the book agent 
may at any moment walk up to his desk and 
burst into rapturous song regarding the merits 
of the latest subscription book. (If sof expected, 
the agent will come just the same.) 

These, and many other unavoidable interrup- 
tions, are expected as a matter of course, and 
tend to diversify the occupation of the day, and 
give a zest for the particular work in hand which 
it might not inspire if pursued continuously. 
But probably the caller least appreciated, and 
whose approach is most apt to cause the librari- 
an’s soul to shrink within him, is the person who 
strolls in once or twice a day and inquires “* Well, 


what’s new?” This is usually a good friend and 
patron of the library, and in most respects worthy 
of esteem, but the trouble is he has too much 


| time on his hands, being usually one retired from 


active business and in easy financial circum- 
stances, and always ready for an argument on any 
possible topic. Should the librarian be consider- 
ing some knotty problenf in classification, the 
necessity of keeping the thread of his interview- 
er’s remarks so as to be able to say “ yes” or 
**no” at the proper time, will not help him in 
forming a decision. 

It is very undesirable to show any discourtesy, 
however extended an interview of this kind may 
become, for one does not wish to gain a reputa- 
tion for brusque behavior ; but it is hoped that 
some of the things that are wo¢ said by the inter- 
viewed on such occasions may be recorded to his 
credit. 

If any librarian of long and varied experience 
in the affairs of library life has found a method 
of disposing by a few pleasant words of this class 
of patrons as often as they look in with nothing 
to say, will he not send the formula to the Editor 
of the L. J. for the benefit of his fellow-labor- 
ers? 
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INDEX TO SCIENTIFIC PORTRAITS IN THE “ POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY,” 
VOLS. I. - XXXV. (1572- 89). 


BY H. CARRINGTON BOLTON, 


THE portraits form the frontispieces to the | Darwin, Charles, 2 : 497(F’73). 
monthly parts, with a few exceptions in the earli- | — 21 : 260(Je’82). 
er years ; the page-numbers refer to the bio- | Davy, Sir Humphry, 14 : 813(Ap’79). 
graphical sketches accompanying the portraits: | Dawson, Sir J. W., 8 : 231(D'75). 
Abbe, Cleveland, 32 : 400( Ja’88). Deville, Henri E. Ste. Claire, 20 : 543(F’82). 
Abbott, Charles C., 30 : §47(F’87). Dove, Heinrich Wilhelm, 16 : 261(D’79). 
Agassiz, Louis J. R., 4: 608(Mr’74). Draper, Henry, 22 : 405(Ja’83). 
Airy, Sir George Biddell, 3 : 1o1(My’73). Draper, John William, 4 : 361(Ja’74). 
Arago, Francois, 30 : 259(D’86). Du Bois Reymond, Emil, 13 : 360(J1'78). 
Arnott, Neil, 10 : 100({N’76). Dumas, Jean B. A., 18 : 257(D’8o). 
Audubon, John James, 31 : 687(S’87). Eads, James B., 28 : 544(F’86). 
Atkinson, Edw., 35 : 113(N’88). Edison, Thomas Alva, 13: 487(Ag’75). 
Averroés (Ibn Roshd), 25: 405(J1’84). Edward, Thomas, 10 : §94(Mr'77). 
Baeyer, John Jacob, 32 : 261(D’87). Ehrenberg, Christian Gottfried, 14 : 668(Mr’7y). 
Bagehot, Walter, 12: 489(F’78). Engelmann, George, 29 : 260(Je’86). 
Bain, Alexander, 9 : 360(J!'76). Espy, James P., 34 : 834(Ap’89). 
Baird, Spencer F., 33 : 547(Ag’88). Farr, William, 23 : 404(J1'83). 
Barker, George F., 15 : 693(S'79). Ferguson, James, 31 : 118(My’37). 
Barnard, Frederick A. P., 11 : 100(My’77). Fitch, Asa, 16 : 116(N’79). 
Bastian, H: Chariton, 8 : 108(N’75). Flint, Austin, Jr., 9 : 103(My’76). 
Belon, Pierre, 34 : 692(Mr’89). Frankland, Edward, 15 : 838(O'79). 
Bernard, Claude, 13 : 742(O0'78). Fraunhofer, Joseph, 6 : 739(Ap’75). 
Bert, Paul, 33 : 401(J1'88). Galton, Francis, 29 : 117(My’89). 
Berthelot, P: Eug. Marcellin, 27 : 113(My’8s5). Gauss, Carl Friedrich, 33 : 694(S’88). 
Boole, George, 17 : 840(O’80). Gervais, Paul, 31 : 550(Ag’57). 
Boussingault, Jean Baptiste, 33 : 836(O’88). Gould, Benjamin A., 20 : 683(Mr’82). 
Brehm, Alfred E., 27 : 263(Je’85). Gray, Asa, 1 : 491(Ag’72). 
Brewster, Sir David, 26 : 546(F’8s5). Gray, Elisha, 14: 523(F'79). 
Broca, Paul, 20 : 261(D'81). Grove, Wm. Robert, 7 : 363(J1'75). 
Brush, George J., 20 : 117(N’81). Guyot, Arnold Henry, 25 : 261(Je’84). 
Buckland, Francis Trevelyan, 28 : 401(Ja’S6). Haeckel, Ernst Heinrich, 6 : 108(N'74). 
Bunsen, Robert W., 19 : 550(Ag’81). Haldeman, S: Stehman, 21 : 395(JI'52). 
Carpenter, Wm. B., 1: 745(O'72). Hall, James, 26: 120(N’84). 
— 2): 538(F’86). Hartt, Charles Frederic, 13 : 231(Je’78). 
Chandler, Chas. F., 16 : 833(Ap’8o). Heer, Oswald, 29 : 540(Ag’s6). 
Charles, Michel, 18 : 840( Ap’81). Helmholtz, Herm. L: F., 5 : 231(Je’74). . 
Chevreul, Michel Eugéne, 27 : 548(Ag’S8s). Henry, Joseph, 2 : 741(Ap’73). 
Clausius, Rudolf J. E., 35 : 117(My’89). Herschel, Caroline L., 8 : 73Ap’76). 
Clifford, W. Kingdon, 15 : 258(My’79). Hilgard, Julius E., 7 : 617(S'75). 
Coffin, James H., 3 : 503(Ag’73). Hofmann, Aug. Wilhelm, 24 : 831(Ap’84). 
Cooke, Josiah P., jr., 10 : 491(F"77). Holden, Edward S., 30 : 114(.N’86). 
Cope, Edward D., 1g : 110(My'81). Hooker, Joseph Dalton, 4 : 237(D'73). 
Crookes, William, 10 : 73g{Ap’77). Huber, Francis, 6 : 450(F"75). 
Curtis, Moses Ashley, 34 : 405(Ja’89). Humboldt, Alexander von, 24: 145(D'83). 
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THE NEWARK (N. J.) FREE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


Two years ago, under the provisions of the 
New Jersey State law of 1884, which authorized 
the establishment of public libraries in any city 
which, by a vote of the people, may adopt its 
provisions, Newark availed herself of her rights 
in this regard at the charter election. About 25,- 
000 ballots were cast on the library question, all 
of which, with the exception of a few hundred, 
were in favor of it. By this decison at the polls 
the Common Council was authorized to levy a 
tax at the rate of one-third of a mill on the dol- 
lar of taxable valuation for the support of the in- 
stitution. 

Some time elapsed, however, before any action 
was taken in the premises by the Mayor, whose 
province it was to appoint a Board of seven 
Trustees to take the work of founding the library 
in hand. He finally appointed the following 
named citizens to serve with himself in the enter- 
prise: W. N. Barringer, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who holds the position by virtue 
of his office ; Frederick H. Teese, for a five-year 
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sey Street M. E. Church. In the absence of 
Mayor Joseph E. Haynes, President of the Board 
of Trustees, Mr. Samuel J. McDonald, one of the 
Trustees, occupied the chair. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the 
Rev. John Atkinson. Mr. Cortland Parker, the 
orator of the evening, read from manuscript an 
admirable address. After Mr. Parker, Superin- 
tendent Barringer of the Public Schools made a 


| few remarks and then Mr. McDonald introduced 


Frank P. Hill, who addressed the audience in 
well-chosen words. He alluded to the rules of 
the library and the brilliant prospects of the fu- 
ture, and closed by introducing the visiting libra- 
rians, Dr. S. S. Green, of Worcester, and Dr. 
Lewis H. Steiner, of Baltimore, who briefly re- 
sponded. The benediction followed by the Rev. 
John Atkinson. Nearly every one carried from 
the building one of Architect Taylor's cleverly 
designed souvenir programmes, which contained 
handsome pictures of the interior and exterior of 
the library, some of which are reproduced in 
these columns. 

Nearly every one who attended the services at 


| the church swelled the crowd that poured into the 


term ; L. Spencer Goble, for four years ; George 


S. Duryee, three years; Samuel J. McDonald, 
two years; and J. Frank Fort, for one year, al- 
though the place of the latter was subsequently 
filled by Joseph Peabody. 

The first meeting of the Board was held at the 
Mayor's office on the gth of May, 1858, when of- 
ficers were elected and Committees on Rules and 


on a Site for the proposed building were appoint- | 


ed. It was not until the sth of the following | 


October that these committees were able to re- 
port tothe Board. The result of their recom- 
mendations was the choice of the building in 
West Park Street, then in process of construction 
for library purposes by the old Newark Library 
Association. The Board obtained possession of 
these premises in April, 1889, agreeing to pay 
therefor a rental of $3500 for three years, with 
the privilege of renewal for two years more. 
The question of purchasing the building outright 
has not been considered except in an incidental 
manner, although the Board will provide for a 
building fund by reserving $5000 each year from 
the annual appropriation. ‘The money available 
to the Board for the first year’s operations 
amounted to $32,400, and the sum at its disposal 
will certainly grow as the valuation of property 
increases. 

Having definitely settled the question of a site 
for the library, the next important step of the 
Board was the choice of a librarian. After due 
deliberation they determined to call Mr. Frank 
P. Hill to this post. Mr. Hill is heart and soul 
in his work. He has had large experience in the 
organization and conduct of libraries, and knows 
how to avail himself of the best known plans for 
obtaining economy in management and perfection 
in method. Under his wise guidance and trained 
ability the 25,000 volumes, with which the library 
opened, have been, for the most part, classified 
and catalogued. 

On the evening of October 16, the library 
building was formally opened tothe publie. The 
opening exercises proper, were held at the Hal- 


library building as soon as it was opened. The 
people wandered through the handsome rooms 
and admired everything they saw. The men 
liked the substantial appearance of walls, floors, 
stairways, and clever lighting, while the women 
admired the general cleanliness, the harmonizing 
colors, and the handsome furniture. The public 
streamed through the library and reading-rooms 
continuously for a long time until the last who 
wanted to see the interior had done so, and then 
the building enjoyed a nap until 9 o'clock on 
Thursday morning, when the doors were again 
thrown open and all was ready for the work of re- 
ceiving applicationsfor books. The reading-room 
was put immediately into use, and Mr. Theodore 
Umbscheiden, the assistant librarian, had his 
hands full in looking after the interests of the 
readers. Under the careful supervision of the li- 
brarian the work in the regular library progressed 
wonderfully during that first day. The assistants 
in charge of the books, William B. Morningstern, 
Miss Dell D. Bedell, Miss Minnie C. Gangwere, 
Miss Clara A. Carter, and Miss Frances Herrick, 
were hard at work until late in the evening, and 
so were Miss Beatrice Winser, Miss Hattie H. 
Crane, and Miss Martha B. Haines of the catalog- 
uing department. The classification is on the 
Dewey system. Catalogues and finding lists are 
sold at 25 cents. When the library closed Friday 
night over 500 names had been recorded. 

The building is located on an eligible and 
central site, 101 feet front by 10g feet in depth, 
adjoining the property of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society. The front of the edifice and to the 
depth of 46 feet is new, the rear portion of the 
old church building being utilized for the library- 
room. The design is Romanesque, freely treat- 
ed, built of Belleville stone, with base of rock- 
faced ashlar to the first-story sills. The entrance- 
arch is relieved by a carved moulding, and the 
jambs have tooled surfaces. Above the base the 
walls are faced with pointed ashlar from the old 
church building, with moulding, cornice, etc., so 
disposed as to maintain the quiet, restful, and solid 
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THE NEWARK FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY.—i 4e slain Avoom, 


characteristics appropriate to the purpose of the 
structure. The roof is of slate, with terra-cotta 
ridging and hip-rolls. The entrance has large 
wrought-iron grilles or gates. 

The vestibule and entrance hall are faced with 
Pompeiian brick, used as a base and frieze, 
also the arches over the several entrances ; the 
dado being of old gold, and the filling above the 
dado of cream-color brick. The floors of the 
vestibule and hall, and the wainscoting of the broad 
slate stairway leading to the second and third 
story rooms are of Georgia marble. The en- 
trance-doors and those leading to library and 
catalogue. room are of panelled, quartered oak, and 
the upper panelsand semi-circular sashes above 
the transoms are glazed with polished plate-glass. 

The library is 64 by 64 feet, with ceiling 42 
feet high, coved on all sides, having a large cen- 
tral skylight filled with rich stained-glass in geo- | 
metric patterns, and four large windows on either 
side, 5 feet wide and 24 feet high, giving ample 
light. The books are arranged in alcoves of 
quartered oak and wall cases, on the main floor | 
and in the spacious galleries, which are reached 


by spiral oaken stairways. A lift will carry 
books to the library from the basement, where 
the unpacking and repairing will be done. “he 
present capacity of the shelving is 60,000 volumes, 
which can be increased to 200,000 volumes. It 
is lighted by a large central electrolier and nu- 
merous incandescent lights on the sides and in the 
alcoves. 

Wide semi-circular arched doors, with plate- 
glass transoms above, deeply recessed, afford 
access to the hall, catalogue-room, and women’s 
reading-room atone end. At the opposite end is 
the librarian’s desk, and an oak railing on either 
side of it, following the lines of the cases, incloses 
the space required by the attendants, the centre 
of the room being left for the use of the public. 
The oak settles forming part of the railings are 
resting-places for visitors. The book-cases, wains- 
coting, and all other wood-work are of quartered 
oak, panelled, moulded, carved, and polished. The 
shelving of the cases is made of uniform length, 
adjustable and interchangeable. The walls and 
ceilings are finished with plaster made of yellow 
sand, harmonizing in tone with the oak. 
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On the left of the hall is the spacious cata- 
logue-room, with a large stone chimney-piece and 
carved oak over mantel as a central feature of the 
wall space opposite the entrance. Ample light 
is provided through windows on two sides of the 
room. The available wall space is occupied by 
oak cases with divisions for the card catalogues. 
Two oak tables, in harmony with the other 
wood-work, are provided for the convenience of 
those using the general catalogue. The librarian’s 
office is located on the right of the entrance 
hall, near the front of the building. 

The women’s reading-room, accessible only 
from the library proper, is 22 by 23 feet, with a 
chimney-piece extending across the room, built 
of light buff brick, with gray-stone shelf and 
trimmings, extending to the ceiling, richly 
moulded and carved. The room is lighted by two 
stained-glass windows over the mantel-shelf, the 
walls and ceiling being decorated in harmony 
with the oak trimmings and furniture. On either 
side of the wide fireplace and tiled hearth are 
oak settles, with carved ends, panel backs, and 
upholstered in Spanish leather. An oak sofa and 
chairs with the same upholstering, with a large 
round-top table with carved base, complete the 
furnishing. The floors are covered with Orien- 
tal rugs of harmonious coloring, and handsome 
wrought-iron andirons give an air of inviting 
comfort. 

The general reading-room, in the second story, 
with a high ceiling, and lighted on two sides by 
several windows, is fitted with newspaper racks 
and files onthe side walls, and tables for current 
magazines and periodical literature. There are 
comfortable chairs to accommodate about 150 
persons. A generous fireplace at the west end 
will provide warmth and cheer, in addition to 
the steam heat,in the winter evenings. At the 
east end of the room is the custodian’s desk, and 
connecting with that, a small coat and hat room. 

On the floor above the reading-room there is 
a spacious hall capable of seating 300 people. 
This apartment, it is believed, will form a valua- 
ble adjunct to the work of the public schools. 
Any teacher may secure it, upon application, for 
the purpose of giving instruction to a class that 
could not be so conveniently or readily imparted 
without the facilities that the library offers. 
For example, in studying the history of the 
United States, the scholars have come to the 

riod of the Revolution. The teacher would 
ike the class to consult books relating to the 
Revolutionary War. The library is notified, and 
all the books on this subject are carried to the 
hall. The pupils are then brought to the library 
and the teacher and the librarian, perhaps, will 
tell the scholars all about them. Here, for in- 
stance, is one book that takes this side of a par- 
ticular question, and the writer of another treats 
it from a diametrically opposite point of view. 
By this method the pupils soon acquire a gen- 
eral knowledge of the contents of these books. 
In the space of half an hour they can glance 
through every volume, and thus obtain a better 
and more comprehensive view of the whole sub- 
ject than could be secured from any text-book. 
The privileges of this hall will probably be ex- 
tended to clubs of a purely literary character, in 


pursuance of the plan to make the library a sort 
of People’s College. The hall will not be let for 
meetings and its use will be limited entirely to 
purposes connected with library work. 

The applicant for a book will be provided with 
a card, good for three years, issued by the li- 
brary, which reads as follows : 


‘is entitled to draw books from the 
Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


No. 
“The application on which this card is issued 
must be renewed... 


‘* (3 This card must be presented whenever a 
book is taken, returned, or renewed. If lost, it 
will be replaced after seven days on payment of 
Io cents, or, without fee, at the expiration of 
thirty days. 

“ NoticE—All books, except those marked Sev- 
en-day Books, may be kept fourteen days. A 
fine of two cents a day is charged for each day 
overdue, and if not returned within one week 
after notice is sent, twenty cents additional will 
be charged. 

**No books are delivered on cards where fines 
are unpaid. 

“Give prompt notice of change of residence. 

“ Library hours: 9 a.m. to 8:30 p.m., legal holi- 
days excepted. 

‘* When not in use, please leave your card at the 
delivery-desk,” 


If the applicant’s name is found in the City 
Directory, he will be deemed responsible, and 
the card will be issued. In case, however, the 
address of the applicant is not given in the direc- 
tory, his residence will be looked up in lieu of 
reference; and everything being found satisfac- 
tory, he will be entitled to the card, which ad- 
mits him to the privileges of the library. Each 
book as it is drawn will be entered upon the back 
of the card, and thus be charged to the reader, 
the library retaining a ‘‘ charge slip.” 

Week days, except holidays, the library will be 
open from g a.m. to 8.30 p.m. Residents of 
Newark, over fourteen years of age, may use the 
library; non-residents must pay $3 per year. 
School-teachers may take six books at a time, for 
the use of pupils. Special privileges in the 
number of books drawn may be extended persons 
making a special study of a subject, but the rule 
is that one book only shail be taken out and re- 
tained two weeks. It may be once renewed. 
Popular works and those of recent purchase are 
labelled “‘ seven-day books,” and cannot be held 
longer than that time. For keeping a book 
overtime, a fine of two cents per day is imposed. 
If after three weeks, a messenger is sent for it, 
twenty cents additional is imposed. If a book 
be materially injured or lost, the borrower must 
furnish another copy or pay the librarian’s ap- 
praisement. Slips are provided by which a per- 
son may obtain books in the reading-room or 
reference department, and patrons are invited 
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to suggest any works they may desire added to 
the library. For abusing the privileges, a patron 
shall be temporarily suspended, and the library 
committee may proceed under the law. 

The main reading-room is open week days 
from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Sundays from 2 p.m. to 
9 p-m., and from g a.m. to 12 m. on legal holi- 
days. On Sundays no one under eighteen years 
will be admitted. 

After the proposition by the Association to 
accompany a five-year lease of the West Park 
Street building with a loan not to exceed 15,000 
volumes, had fallen through, and the lease ef- 
fected without them, the trustees made an offer 
of $6000 for 10,000 volumes, to be selected. It 
was known that the directors of the Association, 
by a formal vote, rejected the offer, but their 
action was not officially communicated to the 
trustees. When the matter was subsequently 
reconsidered by the directors and the offer was 
accepted, notice of which was formally given, it 
was the trustees’ turn to become passive. A 
motion was made that the librarian be instructed 
to transfer the 10,000 volumes, but it did not 
prevail. Since then neither Board has done any- 
thing. Atthe last meeting of the new library 
trustees it was moved that the contract with the 
Association be carried out, and that the librarian 
be instructed to remove the books to the Free 
Library forthwith. It was favorably considered 
by all present and unanimously carried. 


A BURMESE PUBLIC LIBRARY: THE BER- 
NARD FREE LIBRARY, RANGOON, 


From Tribmer’s Oriental Record. 


The Rangoon Gazette of Jan. g gives a descrip- 
tion of the ceremony attending the presentation 
to the Bernard Free Library of a large collection 
of palm-leaf manuscripts, in Pali and Burmese, 
by two wealthy Burmese gentlemen, Moung Hpo 
Hmyin and Moung Myo. The nucleus of that 
library was formed, some 14 years ago, by the 
purchase of the late Professor Childers’ collec- 
tion of printed books. Since then many and val- 
uable additions have been made to it by gift and 
otherwise, so that the library can now boast of 
possessing a collection of palm-leaf mss. far 
superior to any in the world. The duty of cata- 
loguing all these mss. will be assigned to the 
Pali professor in the High School, Rangoon, 
The ceremony took place on Jan, 8, in the pres- 
ence of all the members of the Educational Syn- 
dicate and many others interested in the cause of 
education, while the native community was rep- 
resented by a hundred Hpoongyees, and many 
Burmans of the better class, with a sprinkling of 
Burmese ladies. A Burmese gentleman, a 
trustee of the great pagoda, commenced the pro- 
ceedings by reading out a formal legal document, 
handing over to the Educational Syndicate for- 
ever all the mss., which, he said, were valued 
at Rs.10,000. This document was then signed 
by the two donors, witnessed by the Registrar, 
and formally handed to the President of the 
Syndicate, who again made over a copy to each 
of the two donors, As Moung Hpo Hmyin 


read out the deed, a nobleman of the quarter, 
according to an old Burmese custom, poured 
water from a golden cup into a silver bowl, to 
which was attached a piece of silver muslin, the 
ends of which were held by the donors and their 
families. The pouring of the water and the read- 
ing of the deed ended simultaneously, when the 
priest gathered up the muslin and appendages 
into a roll and left them in the silver bowl. As 
this was done, the priest and Burmans exclaimed 
in a long breath ‘‘ Tha doo,” which is the Bur- 
mese pronunciation of the Pali and Sanskrit word 
“sadhu,” signifying the sacred consummation of 
a deed of merit. The President of the Syndi- 
cate then delivered an appropriate address, 
pausing from time to time in order that it might 
be translated to the Burmans present. This 
ended, the Tsayadawgyi (or Superintendent- 
general) of the Shway Dagon Pagoda made the 
following speech in Burmese : 

‘*GENTLEMEN: Twenty-four hundred years 
have rolled away since our Gaudama Buddha 
propagated his doctrines over all the East. Pre- 
vious to this he had been in his successive exist- 
ences for many thousands of world-cycles, en- 
deavoring to search after knowledge. In his last 
existence, an existence of complete enlighten- 
ment, he, as one of the Tathagatas, preached to 
all mankind of the mystery of suffering, of the 
reason of human being, of the pathway leading 
to eternal freedom from care. Following the 
Master's precepts and steeped in his doctrines, 
men throughout the world lived simply and well, 
and felt no pain of regret when their life ebbed 
away. We see everywhere before us the various 
kinds of existence. Some are rich, others poor ; 
joy smiles on one, sorrow overwhelms another ; 
a third is doomed to a life which is a living 
death. Yet the unhappy of to-day may be the 
thrice-contented of the morrow. For all things 
change —change without cessation — according 
to the individual merits or demerits in present or 
in former existences. What, then, but a life of 
merit can make a man blessed? and in what 
way blessed but by the fulness and tranquillity 
of knowledge? You, gentlemen of the Syndi 
cate, are fostering in the people of this country a 
life of unworldliness by inviting them to the 
study of the wisdom of their past. These an- 
cient records will promote a higher life and, be- 
tween the peoples of the West and the East, a 
kindlier life. They will learn of one another ; 
for knowledge is knowledge everywhere. Our 
priesthood rejoices that these records will be for- 
ever preserved here, free of access to all of any 
race and of any creed. We assure you, gentle- 
men, of our support in your endeavors to estab- 
lish a national library worthy of the name. Let 
the language of wisdom — of truth —be taught 
amongst nations, and evil will wane and goodness 
increase ; lands will grow prosperous and con- 
tented, and peace will brood over mankind. It 
is, gentlemen, our common wish that our Burma 
may forever flourish happily and at peace.” 

The greater portion of the palm-leaf books 
presented had but recently been rescued with dif- 
ficulty froma fire. The value of the whole col- 
lection now owned by the Educational Syndi- 
cate is said to amount to Rs. 53,000, 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP THE LIBRARY TO 
BECOME MORE USEFUL. 


From“ Good Books and How to Use Them.” 
Y. M.C. A.) 


1. By making use of it yourself; when you 
read or hear about something you want to know 
more about, tell one of the fellows at the library 
just what you want help on, and you will find 
them glad to render such aid. 

2. By telling every one who has books or pam- 
phiets which they do not need to send word to 
the librarian. Never allow pamphlets to be de- 
stroyed. 

3. By enlisting the interest of others who do 
not know the value of the library. 

4- By coming to the library with a purpose, 
and reading to a purpose. 

5. By placing an endowment on any class in the 
library that you may be interested in, as has been 
done by the Barnes’ Memorial (Bibliography). 
Permanent funds are needed for Mechanic-Trades, 
Architecture, Art, Political Science, American 
History, Reference Library, Biography, Aids to 
Bible Study and various other classes. 


(Brooklyn 


CENSORSHIP OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


THE censor method is hardly the proper one to 
pursue. Its effect would be to put the whole 
community back at school, there to remain as long 
as they were patrons of the public library. There 
would be an immediate and decided falling off in 
the number of patrons ; nobody likes to be in- 
structed by stealth, so to speak, when he was seek- 
ing only to be entertained. Another consequence 
would be a marked diminution of the amount of 
money left for the establishment of public libra- 
ries. Few persons would like to have a well-meant 
legacy expended bya board of literary Comstocks, 
scenting pruriency where none existed and cater- 
ing to the bread-and-butter taste of the commu- 
nity. 

There is no doubt that the Board of Education 
would err on the “ safe side” rather than run the 
risk of the reproach of being morally loose in 
judgment. They would get plenty of advice from 
the Sunday-school element and none at all from 
the every day sinner. 

It would be truly edifying to see the Harpers 
or the Scribners running to Albany with new 
manuscripts to get them approved before publi- 
cation; for no publisher would issue a book which 
was likely to be damned by the censors. 

In 1861 Starr King delivered before the San 
Francisco Mercantile Library Association an ad- 
dress in which, commenting upon the large pro- 
portion of novels read, he said : 

“ It is useless to quarrel with the primal passion 
of our being. The Saxon intellect has hardly 
shown its richness and soundness more marvel- 
lously, during the last sixty years, in the progress 
of science and the miracles of invention, than 
through its fertility in noble fictions. Such 
creativeness has not been known since the age of 
Shakespeare, and, after biography, no reading 
can be more profitable than novels. Novels — 
good ones — have all the range and all the char- 
acteristics of the higher classes of paintings — 


color, tone, grouping, precision of drawing, per- 
spective and the quality of the lesson or the ele- 
vation of spirit that looks out through all. And 
when read with one eye to the story and the other 
to the art of the book, the pleasure is intellect- 
ually as profitable as it is noble.” 

This is as true now as it was forty years ago; 
fiction, good, bad, and indifferent, but especially 
the good, has come to stay. — Albany Express, 
Sept. 8. 


CONNECTICUT STATUTE REGARDING 
DELINQUENT BOOKS. 
Pus.ic Acts, STATE OF CONNECTICUT, JANUARY 

SESSION, 1889. 

Every person who shall wilfully detain any 
book, paper, magazine, pamphlet, manuscript, or 
other property, belonging to any town, city, law, 
university, college, school, or other public or in- 
corporated library, for 30 days after notice in 
writing from the librarian of such library, sent 
by mail or otherwise to the last known or regis- 
tered place of residence of such person, after the 
expiration of the time, which by the by-laws, 
rules, or regulations of such library, such book, 
paper, magazine, pamphlet, manuscript, or other 
property may be kept, shall be fined not less than 
one, nor more than one hundred dollars. 

The notice required by the foregoing section 
shall bear on its face a copy of this act. 


This was passed at the suggestion of the Board 
of Directors of the Free Public Library of New 
Haven, Conn. 


THE NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS AT THE 
BROOKLYN LIBRARY. 

AN interview in the Evening Post gives the fol- 
lowing information, supplementing Mr. Bard- 
well’s report in the Conference issue : 

“The Brooklyn Library is developing the best 
collection of newspaper clippings in this country. 
The nucleus of the collection was formed during 
a period of 20 years, and was acquired by the 
library from H. K. W. Wilcox, a war corre- 
spondent, who made a specialty of making clip- 
pings from the newspapers before and after the 
war. At hisdeath he turned his collection over 
to the library. 

“ The clippings have been classified by subjects, 
and are kept in boxes, labelled according to their 
contents. After the clippings have been pasted 
on sheets of manilla paper and properly dried 
and pressed, they are arranged by single sheets. 
They are not bound together, because that would 
prevent the addition of more clippings under 
their proper subject headings. The boxes con- 
taining these sheets are labelled on the back in 
order to indicate both the subject and the sub- 
division of subject contained in each. No index 
is required to enable any one to lay his hands at 
once on the material he is in searchof. One has 
simply to glance along the line of labels until the 
subject is found, and then open the box of clip- 
pings. The classification of subjects is similar to 
that in the printed catalogue of the late S. B. 
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Noyes, who was librarian of the Brooklyn Li- 
brary. 

“Some of the important events of which a very 
complete record has already been obtained are 
the famous blizzard of March 12, 1888, and the 
Johnstown flood. The clippings in regard to 
events so notable as these have not been confined 
to newspaper accounts, but embrace also a large 
collection of illustrations gathered from period- 
icals. Mr. Bardwell aims to glean from the 
newspapers accounts of all important occur- 
rences. So far the subject of biography has 
been developed to a very great extent, and an au- 
spicious beginning has been made in gathering a 
wealth of clippings in regard to the local history 
of Brooklyn, Long Island, and New York. As 
to biography, for instance, there is a whole box- 
ful of clippings about Henry Ward Beecher from 
his childhood to his death. There are no clip- 
pings in relation to the Tilton-Beecher trial, be- 
cause that event was so fully covered by the 
newspapers that the contents of their files on the 
subject are easily accessible. Local events, like 
the recent high tides at Coney Island, are amply 
covered, and as for the World’s Fair, socomplete 
a collection of clippings in regard to it is being 
gathered that after the Fair has become only a 
memory, the future historian will be embarrassed 
by the wealth of his materials. A great deal of 
matter of local interest appears in the magazines. 
That, however, will not be touched, as any topic 
in those publications can be readily found by 
reference to Poole’s Index. 

“Mr. Bardwell has a collection of 40 volumes, 
mounted, averaging about 350 clippings to a 
volume, and about 150 volumes not mounted. 
The clippings, mounted and unmounted, at 
present number about 75,000.” 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANSHIP AS SEEN 

BY FOREIGNERS. 
From The Library (London), for Oct., 1889. 


“In 1877 I was privileged to attend the Interna- 
tional Conference of Librarians, and, like most 
of those who were present, received much bene- 
fit from the valuable papers and suggestions con- 
tributed, more particularly those coming from 
the gentlemen who formed the deputation from 
America.”—Mr. CHARLES WELCH, in his paper 
on ‘* The Guildhall Library and its Work,” p. 331. 

“PRACTICAL LIBRARIANSHIP AN APPEAL. 

** We continue to receive urgent appeals from 
young librarians and assistants to devote a space 
to the methods of practical librarianship. /¢ is 
not the space we want, but writers. It 
short of a disgrace to the craft that people in 
search of practical hints to aid them in their 
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daily work must always turn to American publi- | 


cations. 
‘* If an English librarian hits upon a happy 


plan, or invents a new method or appliance, he is | 


either so humble that he thinks every one else 
has a better or as good a one, or is so greedy 
that he keeps it close, and would fain patent it. 
Which is the true motive ? 

‘**Our American cousins act differently. If it 
is only a new dodge for a paste-pot or an im- 
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provement on the good old-fashioned way of 
moistening a gummed label, straightway it goes 
off to the Motesor the JouRNAL. And if this re- 
sults in an eméarras de richesse, all the better for 
the young librarian. 

‘* Once more we appeal to practical librarians 
to send us notes of their methods and appliances ; 
and if they do not respond, the shame will be 
theirs if we have to fall back upon scissors and 
paste, and the American journals.” (p. 344.) 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
From the St. Louis Republic. 


The Republic offered a complete set of Irving's 
Works to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
naming the best list of 10 books for reading by 
young people. More than 400 lists reached 
The Republic. 

The award of the committee is universally ap 
proved. It is conceded that the list offered by 
the winner of the prize is as near perfect as could 
be expected from one within the designated limit 
of years. Mr. W. J. Gilbert, President of the 
Gilbert Book Co., ina letter reviewing the work, 
says: 

“‘T have been much interested in your list of 
books furnished by children, but am disappointed 
in the outcome because you furnish to me nothing 
but the one list which the committee think the 
best. In other words, I have the committee's 
judgment and not the consolidated judgment of 
the children.” 

Mr. Gilbert then goes on to express his belief 
that not one book in a hundred which is written 
for children nowadays is suited to their minds, 
for the reason that it is, or seems to be, impossi- 
ble for the writers to avoid the fear of criticism 
by grown people, and they consequently fail to 
make their books intelligible to the juvenile mind, 
He therefore believes that a list of 100 books, se- 
lected by the children themselves as their choice, 
would be a boon to parents everywhere. 

To meet this want of parents, 7h%e Aepudblic 
offered a prize worthy of the earnest effort of an 
ambitious and intelligent boy or girl. It believes 
that the work has been well done in the 320 lists 
printed in the four Saturday issues of Acpuh- 
dic dated June 15, 22, and 2y,and July 6 In those 
lists more than 1000 separate works are named. 
Such a collection cannot fail to be a safe guide to 
parents. 

The committee, in reaching a result, was com- 
pelled to exclude from the competition a large 
number of lists entirely worthy of consideration 
but for the presence of some work which put 
them beyond the range of intention of the work. 
This course was unavoidable. The committee 
had to deal with each list as a whole and could 
not separate or divide their parts to get at the 
best thought of the competitors. The result is that 
the number of lists, admirable in nine parts, were 
out of sight. The Bible alone excluded 
almost a hundred, and works treating of the Bible 
half as many more. Next in number in the order 
of exclusion were lists containing more than one 
book by the same author. Many of the young 
competitors fell into this error, particularly in the 
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expression of a preference for Miss Alcott’s 
works. The rule against books not strictly 
juvenile in character also excluded many lists 
otherwise good. It was under this rule, no 
doubt, that the youthful deceiver who gave his 
age as Io years and mentioned Rénan’s “ Life of 
Christ” and Baxter's ‘‘ Saint’s everlasting rest” 
as two of the books which afforded him mental 
enjoyment and refreshment, was left out of the 
race as being too heavily handicapped to have a 
show of winning. The exclusion of school-books 
and text-books still further reduced the lists, so 
that the choice of the committee was made from 
the lists which were altogether unexceptionable 
both in quality and preparation. 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy” leads in the race, 
figuring in 124 lists. 

That old juvenile favorite, “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
comes next, with 108. 

Next is Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Little Women,” 103. 

Dickens’ Child’s History of England,” 

Miss Alcott’s ‘* Little Men,” 97. 

‘* The Swiss Family Robinson,” 96. 

Next to it comes that famous old book, “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” which was the only book that 
could interest children before the advent of dis- 
tinctly juvenile works. The children who still 
hold to it numbered 89. 

Thomas Hughes’ ‘‘ Tom Brown at Rugby,” 43. 

Hans Christian Andersen's ‘‘ Fairy Tales,” 62. 

The ** Arabian Nights Entertainments,” 59. 

** David Copperfield,” 47. 

Lamb's ‘* Tales from Shakespeare,” 44. 

“Grimm's Fairy Tales,” 43. 

The “ Scottish Chiefs,” 41. 

Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 57. 

Scott's “ Lady of the Lake,” 31. 

“ Water Babies” by Kingsley, 17. 

** Zsop’s Fables,” 21. 

Irving's ‘‘ Sketch- Book,”’ 14. 

Irving's “‘ Life of Washington,” 10. 

Wallace's Ben-Hur,”’ 35. 

Eggleston's ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 11. 

Mark Twain's hero, “ Tom Sawyer,” found 19 
admirers, and his friend, “ Huckleberry Finn,” 
brings up the rear with 8 or ro more. 

Coffin’s ** Boys of '76,” 22. 

Miss Alcott’s ‘* Old-Fashioned Girl,” 14. 

Scott's ‘‘ Ivanhoe" was the choice of 24. 

Jules Verne’s “ Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea,” 14. 

Thirteen had taken a peep into the ‘* Old Curi- 
osity Shop,” and liked it very well. 

A LIST OF 50. 

The expressions of choice for these 29 favorites 
take up fully one-half of the 3200 expressions 
contained in the printed lists. Out of the other 
half nearly 600 can be taken as representing the 
strength of a comparatively few books. To indi- 
cate this strength 7%e Repudlic appends the fol- 
lowing list of 50 books receiving from 2 to 10 
votes each: 

“ Tom Brown at Oxford.” 

** House of Seven Gables.” 

**Rip Van Winkle.” 

‘*Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son.” 

Verne’s “ Trip to the Moon.” 

Years Before the Mast,” 

“ Rose in Bloom,” 


“ Eight Cousins.” 

“Innocents Abread.” 

Foster's ‘* Story of the Bible.” 

“ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

“ Zigzag Journeys.” 

“Don Quixote.” 

Life of Garfield.” 

“ Tanglewood Tales.” 

“Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Macaulay’s “ England.” 

‘* Midshipman Easy.” 

“The Lamplighter.” 

“ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 

“ Oliver Twist.” 

Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter.” 

Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of the United States.” 

“ Last Days of Pompeii.” 

Bayard Taylor's Travels.” 

** Helen’s Babies.” 

“Driven Back to Eden.” 

Longfellow’s Poems.” 

“* Under the Lilacs.” 

“ Prince and Pauper.” 

“ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

“ Poor Boys Who Became Famous.” 

Nights in a Bar-Room.” 

**The Wide, Wide World.” 

“ Alice in Wonderland.” 

“Green Mountain Boys.” 

‘** Pickwick Papers.” 

“Blue Jackets of 1812. 

Hans Brinker.” 

“* Napoleon and His Marshals.’ 

Prescott’s ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico.’ 

‘* Tennyson's Poems.” 

Jane Eyre.” 

“ Stanley in Africa.” 

“ The Royal Path of Life.” 

** Jack and Jill.” 

“ Sanford and Merton.’ 

“Stepping Heavenward.” 

“ Sarah Crew.” 

‘* Tempest and Sunshine.” 

AN INTERESTING COMPARISON, 

A still more interesting comparison is afforded 
by ascertaining how the 10 books comprised in 
the winning list were regarded by the other com- 
petitors. By reference to the file it will be found 
that list No. 168, furnished by Miss Katherine R. 
Blair, of Bunker Hill, Ill., was as follows: 

“ Little Women.” 

“ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

** David Copperfield.” 

Pilgrim's Progress.” 

** Scottish Chiefs.” 

** Anderson's Fairy Tales.” 

** Robinson Crusoe.” 

** Tales from Shakespeare.” 

“ Arabian Nights.” 

“ Water Babies.” 

Comparing this list with the totals proves that 
the committee fairly represented the prevailing 
sentiment of all the contestants, for every book 
in the successful list is a favorite in a great many 
others, ‘‘ Little Women ” being the choice of 102, 
**Little Lord Fauntleroy” of 123, ‘* David 
Copperfield” of 47, Pilgrim’s Progress” 8g, 
The “ Scottish Chiefs” of 41, ‘‘ Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales” of 62, “Robinson Crusoe” of 108, 
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“Tales from Shakespeare” of 44, the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights” of 59, and ‘“* Water Babies” of 17. 

This also proves that there is growing up in 
in this country a standard juvenile literature 
which is healthy and hopeful. There were but 
few lists containing books of a harmful tendency. 
It is not much to say that the books of the Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn order were the 
worst mentioned, and they were not mentioned 
in 10 lists. 


WATER-MARKS UNRELIABLE IN DE- 
TERMINING DATE OF DOCUMENTS 
AND BOOKS. 
From the Nation. 


For nearly a century the subject of the water- 
marks in paper has been studied with increasing 
zeal, in the hope of being able thereby to ap- 
proximate with some degree of certainty the date 
of documents and books. Vast collections of 
these designs have been made and classified. 
Sotheby in his ‘‘ Typography of the Fifteenth 
Century and Principia typographica,” repro- 
duced 1100 of them. Longhi, in ‘‘ Le antiche 
arte fabrianesi,” described 1887 belonging to 
Fabriano, which was one of the oldest and most 
active centres of paper manufacture. M. Briquet, 
in the work before us, has figured 597 gathered 
in thearchives of Genoa, where the dates of the 
documents enabled him to arrive with some de- 
gree of certainty at the probable age of the paper. 
These he has accompanied with a chronographical 
table and a descriptive list, in which, under each 
design, he enumerates the other places where it 
has been found. The industry bestowed on the 
preparation of the volume is most praiseworthy, 
and the preliminary account of the introduction 
of the paper industry into Europe from China is 
interesting ; yet/fone can hardly help concluding 
that the industry has been misapplied, and that 
the utility of these researches amounts to little/ 

‘In certain limited fields the study of water- 


‘marks may yield satisfactory results. The series 


of prints known as the Iconographia of Van Dyck 
presented many puzzling questions to collectors, 
for the “states” are numerous, the coppers 
passed through many hands — indeed, they are 
still in existence — and it was not always easy to 
distinguish between the different impressions. 
In 1877 Dr. Wibiral, after a patient examination 
of some 15,000 prints, published his ‘‘ L’Icono- 
graphie d’Antoine Van Dyke,” with fac-similies 
of nearly a hundred water-marks which he had 
noted in the papers employed, and he succeeded 
in classifying with wonderful accuracy, the succes- 
sion in the different stages of the plates during 
the period of about thirty years in which they 
have interest for collectors. e have found his 
results almost uniformly correct, though we have 
met with several water-marks which had escaped 
him. 

When applied, however, to paper-making 
throughout Europe during the course of some 
six hundred years, the unlimited magnitude of 
the field and the elements of uncertainty pervad- 
ing it, render hopeless the effort to codrdinate 
and systematize the infinite variety of designs. 
The water-mark is produced by a wire bent into a 


pattern and soldered on the fine laid wires of the 
mould with which the pulp in hand-made papers, 
is dipped from the vat. This mould M. Briquet 
informs us, wears out in a year or two. As every 
workman must have one, it is easy to see how 
many moulds a single paper-mill would use in ten 
years. It might be the intention to have the 
same design on all, and yet no two might be 
exactly alike, for many of the designs are exceed- 
ingly crude, and betray the utmost carelessness 
in bending the wires as they were soldered on, 
while in the progress of wear, distortions and 
partial breaking away must have undoubtedly 
occurred. Thus the minute and infinite variations 
which are found in favorite designs, such as the 
pot or the crown, or the foolscap, may have no 
significance, or may indicate a century difference 
in time and the distance between Venice and 
Antwerp, for certain designs remained in use for 
hundreds of years and were employed all over 
Europe. Besides, they frequently signify not so 
much the individual paper-maker as the size and 
quality of the paper. Then the question is still 
further complicated by the currents of trade. 
Italian papers were carried al) through Europe, 
while each land had, besides, its own mills using 
virtually similar water-marks, so that a Barcelona 
or Niirnberg ms. on paper bearing the favorite 
bull’s head may represent a local manufacture of 
one century or a Genoese or Venetian make of 
another. / When Wibiral, in his limited field, re- 
produces twenty-seven varieties of the /ol/ie or 
foolscap — and we have met in the Van Dyck 
series three or four additional — it will be readily 
seen how vast is the material, and how com- 
pletely absent are the factors which would enable 
the investigator to educe from it trustworthy 
principles serviceable to the archxologist or 
historian. In isolated cases, when some peculiar 
water-mark may reasonably be presumed to have 
been used by a single maker during a limited 
period, some assistance may be hoped for, as well 
as in the rare instances where the name of the 
maker was employed ; but with the great mass 
of papers the investigation, however interesting 
as an amusement, will never, we fear, produce 
results of scientific value. 

We have compared with M. Briquet's plates 
the water-marks of a number of fifteenth century 
books and mss., Spanish, French, Italian, and 
German, without being able to identify a single 
one, though they consisted of the bull's head, the 
gauntlet, the balance ; and other favorite marks. 
Of course, a limited experiment such as this 
proves little, but yet a single identification would 
have been a satisfaction. In this investigation 
one fact proved the inherent impossibility of re- 
ducing the study of water-marks to a science. 
The Seville, 1491, edition of ‘‘ Las siete partidas” 
is printed on paper bearing the well-known mark 
of the gauntlet with a star. Now of two sheets 
gathered together in the same signature, one 
happens to have a star with five points and the 
other one with six — thus relegating them into 
two different types. Evidently the workmen who 
fashioned and soldered the wires followed their 
own devices, with cruel indifference to the anti- 
quarians, who four hundred years later, were to 
endeavor to deduce laws from their careles 
vagaries. 
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New Dork Library School. 


At Columbia the Library School held no en- 
trance examinations, but, as fully explained in 
the JouRNAL and in its circular, depended 
wholly on testimonials and diplomas and the pre- 
vious record of candidates. With the transfer to 
Albany, it was decided to begin examining in 
some departments, and to determine by actual 
trial what examinations could wisely be required. 
This plan fitted happily into the new circum- 
stances, for the University of the State of New 
York conducts at over 300 different points in the 
State examinations including some 60 subjects. 
One of my earliest propositions to the Regents 
was to establish examinations in bibliography 
and library economy, open to all, the same as are 
the other Regents’ examinations. The idea met 
with warm approval, arid the committee ap- 
pointed has already formulated plans for giving 
examinations, not only in bibliography and 
library economy, but in all the studies usually 
pursued in the colleges and universities. 

Miss Mary S. Cutler, who has from the first 
been most actively connected with the School, 
and who has each year taken more and more of 
its work off my hands, was appointed Library 
Examiner last April, and since then has given 
her whole time to the preparatory work of this 
new department. We hope shortly to announce 
the times and subjects of these examinations, 
which will doubtless take place with the others, 
about the last of January and the middle of June. 
As the examinations are to be Miss Cutler's spe- 
cial work, it seemed fitting that she should also 
make the paper and conduct the one examination 
which we decided to hold this fall for entrance 
to the Library School, once the candidates come 
to Albany specially to qualify themselves to pass 
the new examinations. The same idea is illus- 
trated in our preliminary examinations of all law 
and medical students, in which the questions have 
nothing to do with law or medicine, but are 
solely to determine whether the candidates have 
sufficient general education to be allowed to go 
on with their technical studies. In the course of 
a year or so we hope to work out a satisfactory 
scheme of library examinations, leading to suit- 
able certificates and diplomas from the Uni- 
versity. 

It will be evident at a glance that this prelim- 
inary examination is intended as only one of sev- 
eral elements in our requirements. We still rely 
on the diplomas and previous records for general 
scholarship. We shall probably hereafter extend 


the scope of the examinations for entrance, and 
cordially invite suggestions from all interested in 
any phase of this important matter. 

MeELvit Dewey. 


FIRST ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR THE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE STATE LIBRARY. 


TUESDAY, 29 OctTosper, 1889— TIME I0 A.M.- 
12.30 P.M. 


1. Give the authors of the following works: 
A Fable for Critics, Wealth of Nations, Com- 
plete Angler, Wilhelm Meister, Notre Dame de 
Paris, Don Quixote, Apology of Socrates, De- 
cameron, Tam O'Shanter, De imitatione Christi. 

2. Mention one work of each of the following 
authors: 

John Ruskin, William H. Prescott, Charles 
Darwin, Thomas Carlyle, John Fiske, Hugh Mill- 
er, John Stuart Mill, Henry Drummond, Herbert 
Spencer, Henry M. Stanley. 

3. Give the names of two modern Russian 
novelists, and mention one work of either of 
them, specifying the author. 

4. Authors and titles of three famous books 
written by foreigners on American political in- 
stitutions, 

5. Locate by country and century, and charac- 
terize the following persons: 

e.g., Milton, Answer: English poet, 17th cen- 
tury. 

Louis Agassiz, Major John André, Matthew 
Arnold, Balzac, Anne Boleyn, James Boswell, 
Richard Cobden, John Eliot, Garibaldi, Hume, 
Isabella of Castile, Mirabeau, John Henry New- 
man, Pericles, Pocahontas, Savonarola, Sir Philip 
Sidney, John Wesley. 

6. Mention authors and titles of works in 
which the following appear as characters: 

¢. g-, Ophelia. Answer: Shakspere, Hamlet. 

Donatello, Beatrice, Puck, Becky Sharp, Mrs. 
Bardell, Nydia, Maggie Tulliver, Ichabod Crane, 
John Gilpin, Una. 

7. Give authors and titles of the works in which 
the following lines occur: 


** When found makea note of.” 


“ The quality of mercy is not strained. 
It droppeth, as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath.” 
‘** Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom, 
and with all thy getting, get understanding.” 


8. Write a brief outline of one of Shakspere’s 
plays. 

g. Name 15 leading American daily newspa- 
pers. 
10, Name 8 prominent educators, American or 


| foreign, living or dead. 


11. Name and locate 10 of the foremost Amer 


can colleges. 
12. Give titles of Greek plays that have been 


given on the stage in this country, names of au- 
thors, and where produced. 

13. Give 5 important dates in the history of 
the world, with events that they mark. 

14. Give 5 important dates in United States 


| 
° 
| 
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history, with the events that make each impor- 
tant. 

15. Mention, in separate lists, the States, Terri- 
tories, and District that now make upthe United 
States. 

16, Name 10 persons prominent as writers, 
speakers, and agitators in the American slavery 
contest. 

17. Who is the present Pope ? 

18. Name 10 scientists and inventors, with the 
work that distinguishes each. 

1g. What is your conception of the scope and 
purpose of a free public library ? 

Have you read articles in LIBRARY JOURNAI 
and Library motes recommended in the letter of 
acceptance ? 

20. Translate with dictionary, title-page (to be 
assigned) in German. 

21. In French. 

22. In Latin. 


Librarn Association United tiingdom. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

ABOUT 120 members attended the 12th meeting 
of the Association in London on Oct. 2. After 
preliminary business, the President, Mr. Chancel- 
lor Christie, read an eloquent address. Alluding 
to his predecessors, he paid a high tribute to the 


Liverpool meeting. 
tion, he said, were formerly declared to be to 
unite all persons engaged or interested in library 
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sounder views had been generally 
gained as to what a library really is, and it was 


now recognized by all, that a library adapted for 


| public use was not a mere collection of books 


gathered together by haphazard, but a collection 


| of books selected with intelligence, catalogued 


and arranged in an orderly manner, and under 


wise and efficient management. One great ob- 


ject of free libraries should be not only to induce 


| people to read, but to teach them how to read 


| with at once the most profit and the most pleas- 


| a public 


ure to themselves. Many libraries, unfortu- 
nately, were amere heterogeneous collection of 
books, into which well-disposed persons had 


carted the rubbish of their own collections, under 
the impression that they were thereby conferring 
benefit. A librarian or 


mittee must venture to look the gift-horse in the 


a library com- 


mouth, and ought ruthlessly to refuse the worth- 
less rubbish which was frequently offered. Turn- 


ing to the papers read at meetings of the Asso- 


| ciation, he said that some of them were desul- 


tory, and, though he hoped that the Association 
was not in danger of becoming a trades-union of 


free libraries, yet the annual meetings, owing 


memory of Sir James Picton, President at the | perhaps to the too great hospitality the Associa- 


The objects of the Associa- | 
become more of a species of picnic. 


tion had received, seemed to have a tendency to 
As toa 


| general catalogue of English literature, that of 


work for promoting the best possible adminis- | 


tration of existing libraries and the formation of 


new ones where desirable, and the encourage- | 


ment of bibliographical research. It might be 
said generally that much had been done by the 
Association in both the directions indicated. It 
had raised the status of librarians throughout 
the country, and formed them into a profession. 


in any systematic manner this catalogue. 


| said nothing on the 


At the date of the establishment of the Associa- | 


tion no such profession existed, and a few years 
earlier anybody was thought to be a competent 
librarian. Now, after twelve years, the profes- 
sion was a recognized one, and the number of 
free public libraries had enormously increased. 
The necessity of special preparations was recog- 
nized, and it was felt by every one that to take 
charge of an important public library required 
not only a man of culture and education, but one 
who had a special knowledge and education, 
which it was agreed was needed for every im- 
portant educational work. Librarianship had 
made great advances towards exact and scientific 


proportions ; the educational value of the pro- | 


fession had become, and was daily becoming, 


more and more apparent. 
measure to the meetings and discussions of the 


the early English books printed up to 1640, con- 
in the British Museum, must form the 


basis of any catalogue hereafter attempted, and 


tained 


he could not but express his regret and disap- 
pointment that no attempt had been made, either 
by the Association or otherwise, to supplement 
If 


a universal! 


he 
import ance of 
catalogue of literature, it was because, however 
excellent the conception, and however desirable 
it was that the conception should take a practical 
form, this must, as far as they were concerned, 
be preceded by a universal catalogue of English 
All they could do 


was to press on foreign nations th 


literature. in this direction 
duty of pub- 
lishing catalogues of their national literature. A 
uniform system of classification, even though far 


from scientifically perfect, would greatly facili- 


tate the convenience both of librarians and 
readers. Something, he suggested, might be done 
by the Association in promoting a uniform 
system of statistics. It was not only in that 


matter but in every department of library econ- 
omy that uniformity of method ought to be aimed 


Owing in a great | at. As to the matter of bibliographical research, 


it had not been pursued by the Association in 


: 
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the systematic manner which would be desirable, 
nay necessary, if any substantial results were to 
be obtained. The Association had done much 
— more, perhaps, than could be reasonably ex- 
pected of it in so short a time — but much still 
remained to be done before libraries or librarians 
were put on their proper footing. Much improve- 
ment was still needed before the machinery by 
which the work of a library is carried on could 
be considered perfect, and still more improve- 
ment before libraries could take the place they 
ought to take among the great educational in- 
stitutions of the country. It was towards that 
goal the Association must direct its efforts. 

The annual report of the Council showed a 
financial improvement. The monthly meetings 
had been more numerously attended than in pre- 
vious years, owing partly to holding the meet- 
ings at various places. 

Prof. Melvil Dewey, State Librarian of New 
York, addressed some excellent remarks on library 
progress to the meeting, urging a closer union 
between the American and English Library 
Associations, and illustrating points of interest 
in his narrative by humorous observations that 
delighted his audience. He spoke of the Lrprary 
JOURNAL as firmly established at the cost of in- 
calculable labor to Mr. Leypoldt and others. 
He even attributed the death of Mr. Leypoldt to 
his incessant bibliographical labors. 

In the next paper Mr. E. Maunde Thomp- 
son, Principal Librarian of the British Museum 
(“Some hints on the future of free libraries”) 
remarked that he had long ago felt that in the 
collection and preservation of local records, the 
time had come for each town and district to seek 
its own, and where no recognized officer existed, 
whose duty it should be to act, he conceived that 
no person was more likely to take an intelligent 
interest in this accumulation of ms. material than 
the local librarian. He advised that three copies 
of parish registers should be made and placed in | 
three different public libraries, and also suggest- | 
ed that, in order to preserve good works for 
posterity, a second copy of each book purchased 
for use should be procured and put away. 

In the course of discussion on the addresses, 
Mr. Alderman W. H. Bailey, referring to that by 
Prof. Dewey, expressed the hope that the ques- 
tion of copyright would have the attention of the 
large-minded citizens of America. Prof. Dewey 
assured Mr. Alderman Bailey that the library 
school was a hotbed of sound teachings in that 


respect. 
An interesting paper on ‘‘ Chained libraries,” 


giving a detailed account of the library of Wim- 
borne Minster, having been read by Mr. W. 
Blades, of Caxton fame, the meeting adjourned. 
The programme for the remainder of the day 
included a visit to the Mercers’ Hall, a reception 
at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and a comversazione 
in Stationers’ Hall, which was a great success. 
On the second day Mr. R. C. Christie an- 
nounced that the prize of ten guineas given by 
the Association for the best draft of an act to 
amend the law relating to free libraries and 
museums had been awarded to Messrs. J. J. 
Ogle and H. W. Fovargne, the joint authors of 
the proposed bill. After a discussion in which 
it was stated on behalf of the Council that they 
did not approve of several of the clauses in the 
draft bill, it was resolved to print and circulate 
copies to the members of the Association, and to 
free library authorities, as a prize essay only. 
Mr. E. C. Thomas, Hon. Secretary of the As- 
sociation, on “ The free library movement in 
London,” pointed out how slowly London was 
availing itse]f of the Free Libraries Act, only 16 
out of 39 [67] districts having adopted it. Mr. A. 
Lancaster read a very practical paper on “ Free 
libraries and technical education,” in the course 
of which he showed how important it was that 
public libraries in manufacturing towns should 
be well equipped with the best books and period- 
icals relating to the manufactures carried on in 
their towns. In the discussion which followed it 
was urged that technical education should be 
given at night schools, for which purpose free 
libraries might be utilized. It was also suggested 
that communication should be opened on the 
subject between the National Association for the 
promotion of Technical Education and the Free 
Library Associations. The appointment 
Minister of Education was likewise strongly ad- 
vocated. Alderman Bailey, of Salford, was of 
opinion that bibliographical lists of books bear- 
ing on the several trades and industries would be 
most useful, and he instanced Mr. Folkard’s cata- 
logue of mining literature in the Public Library 
of Wigan as being an excellent sample of the 
works he desired to see. Mr. Rawson, of Man- 
chester, gave many valuable hints on this subject. 
Mr. G. F. Hilcken contributed a paper on “An 
East End library,” giving some amusing inci- 
dents in connection with his work at the Beth- 
nal Green Free Library. The last paper for the 
day, ‘‘ Fiction in free libraries,” by Mr. T. 
Mason, caused a very interesting discussion. 
From general statistics he showed that fiction 
was circulated to the extent of 3744 per cent. 


of a 
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In the discussion which followed it was noted | 
that many of the novels were in three volumes, | 
and also that many young persons judged a novel 
by its title, and, after having glanced at it, brought 
it back the next day disappointed, and again, a 
novel was more quickly read than a volume of 
Other speakers 


history, or travel, or science. 
followed in an apologetic strain, which brought | 
forth some eloquent remarks from a gentle- | 
man present, in defence of novel-reading. He 
thought novel-reading in public libraries needed | 
no apology; he for one could not, after a day’s 
work, take up a book of scientific research or | 
theology, but read a novel with the intention of | 
diverting his thoughts from his business. | 

The Conference then adjourned, and in the | 
afternoon the members attended a reception by | 
Mr. E. Maunde Thompson at the British Museum. 
The whole of the Museum was explored, but, of 
course, the chief interest was shown in the li- 
brary. Here, with the assistance of Dr. Garnett, 
the chief librarian explained the system of ar- 
ranging and cataloguing. What attracted great 
attention was the new movable tier of shelves 
working on pulleys attached to the iron gratings 
overhead. By this new arrangement a double 
tier of shelves is brought into use whenever re- 
quired, affording room for additional stock for 
many years to come. 

The second day was brought to a close by a 
conversazione given by the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House. 

On Friday, the third and concluding day, the 
Council and officers for the ensuing year were 
elected, Mr. E. Maunde Thompson of the British 
Museum being appointed President, Mr. H. R. 
Tedder, librarian of the Athenzum Club, Treas- 
urer, and Mr. J. M’Alister antl Mr. E. C. Thomas, 
Hon. Secretaries. Thanks to the | 
President, and to the ex-Treasurer, Mr. Robert 
Harrison, for his eleven years’ services. rd 

| 


were voted 


invitation from Reading to hold the next annual 
meeting of the Association there was accepted. | 
The most important change effected in the rules | 
was the raising of the annual subscription from 
10s. 6d. to 21s., and the life subscription from | 


Dr. Richard Garnett, assistant keeper of print- 
ed books at the British Museum, read a paper on | 


| 
8 guineas to I5. | 
“ Some colophons of the early printers.” He ob- 


served that colophons, or attestations of the exe- 
cutions of a book occurring at the end ofa vol- 


ume, were much older than title-pages, and fora 
time supplied the place of the title-page, which 
was unknown until about 1476, and not generally 
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used until 1490. The delay in the application of 
so obvious an idea as the title-page was very 


| singular, but might be regarded as fortunate, in- 


asmuch as the colophon, though less practical 
than the tittle-page, was often more communica- 
tive. 
information respecting the books and the printer, 


Early colophons frequently gave interesting 


which could not well have found a place on the 
title-page, and thus helped to elucidate an inter- 
esting but obscure department of literary history. 
We learned from colophons the importance which 
the old printers attached to accuracy, their antag- 
onism towards the copyist they had superseded, 
their pride in their authors and themselves, the 
assistance they received from patrons and cor- 
their recommendations of 
their the of 
ness, sometimes the time a book had occupied in 
In 


rectors of the press, 
productions on ground cheap- 
printing, and the extent of the impression. 
conclusion, Dr. Garnett said it was the intention 
of the authorities of the British Museum to bring 
together a representative collection of books 
printed in the fifteenth century, and spoke of the 
method adopted for forming a separate catalogue 
of such books, and of other descriptions of litera- 
ture, by printing copies of the present catalogue 
on one side only, with a view to cutting out the 
entries. 

Mr. A. W. Hutton, librarian of the Gladstone 
Library, read a proposal for “ 
tion,” 
“‘ pocket ” and the larger sizes by the letters A, B, 
D. 

Mr. John Taylor, librarian Bristol Public Li- 
brary, read a paper on ‘‘ The monastic scriptori- 


A new size nota- 


“handy, library edition,” designating 


um. 

“ The Bibliography of the livery companies of 
London” was the subject of a paper by Mr. C. 
Walsh, librarian to the Corporation, who said 
that the literature of the City Companies would 
in the future tax the energies of the bibliographer 
to the utmost. He maintained that it was impos- 
sible to take a complete view of the history of 
England from the middle ages down to the sev- 
enteenth century without careful investigation of 
the records of the London Guilds. He indicated 
the principal sources of information which were 
still open to research, and pointed out that it 
might be said, without unfairness to most of the 
authors who had written about the Companies or 
the Corporations, that their works did not show 
any very great amount of research or critical acu- 
men, being, indeed, in many cases, written with 
political objects. 

Mr. Lane-Joynt, of Dublin, mentioned that the 
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Corporation of Dublin had lately published a his- 
tory of that body since its establishment over 700 
years ago, written by Mr. Guilbert, author of 
“ The streets of Dublin.” 

A paper by Mr. W. E. A. Axon on “‘ The ex- 
tent of modern shorthand literature”’ was circu- 
lated amongst the members. In it the author 
said that among the characteristic features of the 
nineteenth century was the immense increase in 
the use of shorthand, and the corresponding in- 
crease in the literature of stenography. The 
history of the labor-saving art of swift writing 
had not been neglected by bibliographers, and the 
earnest and enthusiastic labors of Zeibig, Rock. 
well, Faulmann, and Westby-Gibson enabled us to 
form some idea of the extent of shorthand litera 
ture. The literature of shorthand stretched over 
a period of perhaps more than two thousand 
years. The evidences as to the early Greek ste- 
nography were not numerous, but the art existed, 
and the Latin system that bears the name of Tiro 
was fitfully prolonged even into the middle ages. 
Something might be claimed for John of Tilbury, 
and for Trithemius, but the birthplace of modern 
shorthand was England, and the first known 
practitioner of the art frankly owns that it orig- 
inated from a knowledge that such a labor-saving 
device was credited to Tiro, the freedman of 
Cicero. With Timothy Bright's ‘* Characterie,” 
printed in 1588, the modern literature of short- 
hand begins. Since then, there have been at 
least 307 separate English systems issued, and 
several of these have had a very extensive pub- 
licity and popularity. English is not the only 
language of Great Britain, and there are four 
Welsh systems of shorthand. The total nymber of 
shorthand systems in all languages is nearly goo. 
Dr. Westby-Gibson had estimated that the short- 
hand literature of the world, could it be gathered 
together, would fill some 13,000 volumes. Where 
was this literature? The Royal Stenographic 


Institute at Dresden was reported some years ago | 


to possess 3422 works relating to shorthand, 
The Bodleian Library at Oxford had many, and 
among them the only known copy of Timothy 
Bright's Characterie.”” This book has been re- 
printed in fac-simile by Mr. J. Herbert Ford. 
The Kritish Museum contained, perhaps, a 
thousand volumes on shorthand, including some 
mss. of Timothy Bright. The Birmingham Pub- 
lic Library had a small gathering of stenographic 
books. Manchester was now probably the city 
where the completest survey, more particularly 
of English shorthand, could be made. In the 
Chetham Library there might be found the library 
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of the famous stenographer and poet, John Byrom, 
and the printed books and manuscripts for a his- 
tory of shorthand collected by John Harland, who 
was not only the author of a system, which was 
not printed, but a wonderfu!ly accomplished short- 
hand writer. There, too, had recently been 
placed the collection of printed books and ms. 
data accumulated during many years by Mr. John 
Eglington Bailey, whose intention of writing a 
history and bibliography of shorthand was frus- 
trated by his too early and lamented death. It 
consisted of 1200 separate articles, but some of 
these were duplicates. Even a brief survey of 
the literature of shorthand was not unimpressive. 
In these tiny volumes of the seventeenth century 
and their successors, we saw the birth and evolu- 
tion of a mighty instrument of civilization. We 
might admire the philosophic acumen of some, 
or smile at the vanity of others, but the fact re- 
mained that their labors had shaped a machine 
which moved so smoothly that we scarcely recog- 
nized the enormous difference that the extinction 
of shorthand would make in the intellectual life 
of the ages. Not only did it save the time of the 
scholar in his study, and of the business man in 
his office, but it multiplied by myriads the audi- 
ences to be affected by the appeals of the moral- 
ist, or the arguments of the statesman. It had 
thus become a great instrument for the instruction 
of the people, and in its cabalistic signs we had 
the prophecy and fulfilment of the time when 
knowledge shall spread and wisdom be increased. 

On the motion of Mr. M’Alister, one of the 
Hon. Secretaries, the following resolutions were 
carried : ‘‘ The Objects of the Association shal? 
be (a) to encourage and aid by every means in 
its power the establishment of new libraries; 
(46) to endeavor to secure better legislation for 
free libraries ; (c) to unite all persons engaged or 
interested in library work, for the purpose of 
promoting the best possible administration of li- 
braries ; and (d) to encourage bibliographical re- 
search.”” (2) “ That it be an instruction to the 
Council to draw up a plan for the preparation of 
a manual on the establishment and organization 
of libraries, and to send a copy of the plan by 
circular to each member, with a request for sug- 
gestions. And that immediately thereafter steps 
be taken to prepare and publish the manual, as 
an official publication to the Association.” 

Other resolutions making minor alterations in 
the rules were also agreed to, and after the trans- 
action of some further business the meeting 
terminated, the members subsequently paying 
visits to Grosvenor House and Dorchester House. 
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The Conference closed with a dinner at the 
Holborn Restaurant. 


The Pudlishers’ circular of Oct. 15, comment- 
ing upon the meetings, says: 

“It is gratifying in this connection to notice 
that the recent offer of small scholarships to en- 
able poor students — under the University Exten- 
sion Scheme —to proceed to Oxford has pro- 
voked keen competition amongst the class for 
whom they are chiefly intended. It is, indeed, a 
remarkable as well as a cheering sign of the 
times, that amongst the winners of these scholar- 
ships, in the examinations which are just over, 
are a working carpenter, two journeymen print- 
ers, two fustian cutters, an artisan from a gov- 
ernment dockyard, and a clerk from a Yorkshire 
cobperative store. 
of students which the modern librarian is pecul- 
iarly well qualified to help; and, to his honor be 
it said, he is generally found willing and even 
eager to assist all who are engaged in the quest 


These are precisely the class 


of knowledge under difficulties. The 7imes put 
this aspect of the matter very well the other day 
when it said that readers have multiplied, even if 
scholars have not ; and when it added that, since 
the modern library has become not so much the 
resort of the learned as the resort of the learner, 
an entirely new conception has arisen of the du- 
ties of a librarian. 

** London, as Mr. Maunde Thompson hinted in 
his admirable paper on the ‘ Future of free li- 
braries,’ is far behind the provinces in the estab- 
lishment of such institutions; but one secret of 
metropolitan apathy in the matter unquestiona- 
bly springs from the popular misapprehension of 


the character and work of the British Museum. 


Very little was done in regard to free libraries in 
London before the Jubilee year; but, happily, 
this deficiency is now being rapidly supplied, and 
it is hoped that these new local libraries will re- 
lieve the congestion of the reading-room in 
Bloomsbury —a consummation devoutly to be 
wished by all engaged in original research. 
Meanwhile, local authorities, up and down the 
country, would do well to lay to heart the state- 
ment of the Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, that the first duty of a free library is to 
collect the literature of the districts, and to get 


together all manuscripts of local interest, which | 
As for the rest — if the | 


might otherwise be lost. 
Democracy can only be induced to believe it — 
standard books are their noblest friends. Chan- 
ning indeed spoke nothing more than the simple 
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truth when he asserted that such books were true | 


levellers of society, since they lifted whatsoever 
had sense enough to consult them into the 
spiritual presence of the best and greatest of our 
race.” 
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Berry, Silas H., (ed.). Good books and 
how to use them. Brooklyn, N. Y., Brooklyn 
Y. M. C. A. Library, 1889. 96 p. T. pap. 

Mr. Berry, perhaps weary of waiting for the 
Readers’ Handbook of the A. L. A. Publication 
Section, has bridged the gap for his own library 
with this useful little title-a-liner class catalogue. 
Its title-page bears the well-known words of 
Ruskin, “ Life being very short, and the quiet 
hours of it few, we ought to waste none of them 
on reading valueless books,” which might well 
have been supplemented by his other words, so 
significant as a library motto, ‘‘ Do you know if 
you read this, you cannot read that?"’ Mr. Berry 
states that “ our object in sending forth this little 
handbook is to supply our members with a con- 
venient and useful list of some of the best books 
in our library, to offer some suggestions that we 
hope may be found helpful to those who use them, 
and possibly to awaken an interest among others 
in this department of our Association work, who 
have not heretofore availed themselves of the 
privileges here offered.” This little book is at- 
tractively bound in paper with pretty cover de- 
sign, so as to be a taking advertisemeut for the 
Y. M.C.A. It gives first an explanation of the 
card catalogue, ‘‘ Why we have it, the way we ar- 
range it, how to use it;” details some *‘ Other 
aids,” naming the catalogues of some other li- 
braries and Poole’s Index ; explains the “ Use of 
the Reference Library” in an off-hand, attractive 
way, and finally tells ‘‘ How we classify.” At 
the end of this little prefatory material are the 
suggestions, ‘‘ How you can help the library to 
become more useful,” which we reprint else- 
where. The classification in the 75 pages covered 
by the list is a rather happy one in giving attrac- 
tive popular titles rather than the scientific ones, 
a hint for our forthcoming A. L. A. issue on 
“Books for the Young.”” First comes Records 
of Travellers — General, On the Seas, In Europe, 
etc.; then Outdoor Life and Sports; then About 
Great and Good Men and Some Good and Great 
Women (alphabetical order by subject); then fol- 
low Music and Musical People; Christian Living, 
Testimony, and Work; Oratory and Aids to 
Speaking; About America ; Language; Morals 
and Manners; Arts and Artists; Mechanics and 
Manufactures; Athletics and Hygiene; Humor; 
Business; Light Science; Architecture; Bible 
Study; ‘‘Queer People, Quaint Customs, and 
Qrious Books;” and Political Science. The ar- 
rangement of these departments, it will be seen, 
produces curious juxtapositions and makes rather 
a jumble, and the last heading but one seems a 
little silly, but on the whole the classification 
serves happily for its immediate purpose. The 
bibliography and proof reading are not all they 
should be, some names are misspelled and titles 
carelessly given. But Mr. Berry has himself 
caught these errors, and promises a better second 
edition. 

Simultaneously with it the Y. M. C. A. issues 
a little brochure, ‘‘ Winter Evenings and How to 
Spend Them,” illustrated, which includes a pict- 


ure of the reading-room and library. 
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The [Denver, Col.] Public Library. (In Denver 

News, Sept. 8.) With 4 cuts. 

** Established originally by an act of the Legis- 
lature authorizing the East Denver High School 
Board of Trustees to appropriate a small portion 
of the school tax toward the purchase of books, 
the library did not at first show any strong signs 
of vitality. Each year, however, some additions 
were made, and although not much resorted to 
by readers except for purposes of reference, many 
valuable works found their way onto the shelves. 
In 1877, however, the Lyceum, which now forms 
so important a high school institution, began 
giving entertaiments for the benefit of the library, 
and every year since the library has received $100 
or over from these entertainments. In April, 
1878, Mr. W. D. Todd and Mr. W. S. Chees- 
man presented the entire Denver library, which 
had come into their hands, thereby increasing the 
number of volumes to goo. The collection was 
then classified and labelled under the name of the 
Denver Public School Library. In 1885 books to 
the value of about $800 were added by purchase 
of the Board of Trustees, and the collection be- 
came known as the Denver High School Library. 

Early in the present year the number of vol- 
umes had reached 5000, and as the rooms special- 
ly provided for library purposes in the new high 
school building were approaching completion, it 
was decided that the collection should be placed 
under the care of a permanent librarian, Mr. J. C. 
Dana. Accordingly, on June 1 last, another 
change took place in the home of the institution, 
and the Denver Public Library opened its doors 
forthe firsttime. Hitherto the privileges of using 
the books had been confined to the High School 
pupils, but for three months past the public gen- 
erally have been accorded the right to use the li- 
brary. 

“ Apart from the main hall, which has shelving 
capacity for 100,000 vols., there are also three 
smaller reading-rooms, one of which is exclusive- 
ly devoted to ladies. 

‘* Hitherto the library has not embraced the 
circulating method, and readers have been obliged 
to do all their reading away from home. This 
will be remedied early in the winter, when the 
public will be allowed to take the books to their 
homes. Mr. Dana is now making a special effort 
to procure all the Colorado dailies for reference 
at the library. The library is open from 9 a.m. 
tog p.m. The attendance now exceeds 200 daily. 
Koorman, H. L. Treasures of the Marsh Libra- 

ry [in the Billings Library of the University 

of Vermont]. (Pages 16-200f 7'4e Ariel, pub. 
by the Junior Class of the Univ. of Vt., May, 

1889.) 

Mentions the rarest and most valuable books 
in the library of Geo. P. Marsh, now the proper- 
ty of the University; quoting with many impor- 
tant typographical corrections the letter of Marsh 
to Chas. Lanman, published inthe Literary world, 
Oct. 21, 1882. 

Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. [Description, Newark, ] 

1889. cover +15 1. sq. D. 

Has 2 plans and 6 full-page views. 
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Notice sur les biblioth¢ques municipales de Pa- 
ris. (Exposition de 1889.) Paris, 1889. 12 p. 

REPORTS. 

Leeds (Eng.) P. L. (1tgth rpt.) Ref. dept. 
Added 1283; total 40,891; issued 122,466; Cen- 
tral lending dept. added 544; total 38,829; issued 
384,647 ; Branches added 2346; total 77,038, 
which cost £24,419; issued 354,971. 

The 79,710 vols. in the Ref. Dept. and the 
Centr. Lending Dept. together cost £16,143. 

Newport, R. Redwood L. (159thrpt.) Add- 
ed 928; total 34,261; issued 9368. 

“Though the total circulation has increased, 
the percentage of fiction has fallen to 54 per cent. 
as against 61 per cent. the year before. The re- 
sult of the reduction in the number of books pur- 
chased in this department has not affected the 
total circulation as was expected, in view of the 
fact that so many users of the library are novel- 
readers, but we find that a decrease in the circula- 
tion of fiction is offset by a corresponding in- 
crease in other departments. This may be owing 
either to the fact that many entertaining works of 
a more solid character have been provided for the 
reading public or that the run of fiction for the 
year has been less attractive. Judging from the 
omnivorous appetite of the average novel-reader, 
the librarian is scarcely inclined to attribute the 
result noted to the latter cause. The reading of 
novels when not carried to excess is both legiti- 
mate and useful, but it seems not unreasonable 
to suppose that works of history, biography, and 
travel, if readable, will prove nearly as attrac- 
tive.” $275 having been contributed by friends 
of the library for cataloguing it, 3883 books have 
been catalogued. 

N. Y., Cooper Union, In library 21,276 v.; 
drawn 168,671 (fict. 28,870); the 18g magazines 
on file were given out 69.055 times; 393 newspa- 
pers taken. ‘‘ An average of 1500 readers resort 
to this room every day, and on Sunday, although 
it is open for only half the day, the average at- 
tendance is 1400.” 

“ The Lovell and Seaside libraries, which form 
a great feature of the library, are donated regu- 
larly by the respective publishers. There are 
now 4863 in the library, furnishing a large num- 
ber of entertaining and useful reading-books to 
many of the regular readers. The number of 
these books used during the last year amounted 
to 43.994." 

N.Y. Aguilar F. L. Vols. in lib. and branches 
12,070; issued 1st year $1,861, 2d year 110,766. 

‘* The Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
granted an annual appropriation of $5000, but 
with the strictest economy it is found that sucha 
sum is far from adequate for the proper conduct of 
our library, and that it is necessary to secure funds 
from other directions, in addition, in order to do 
our work properly. The question of forming a 
membership society to raise the additional funds 
has been seriousiy considered. Meanwhile the 


plan of giving an annual entertainment has been 
adopted, and the experiment began by the grand 
concert given at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Nov. 20, 1888, from which upwards of $2000 was 
realized,” While good fiction is wholesome, the 


| 
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library proposes to further a taste for instructive 
reading, and it is pleasing to record a growing 
taste for historic and scientific works among our 
readers. 


Paterson(N. ].) P. L. Added 1646; total 11- 
267 ; issued 76,673 (fiction 791g percent.). ‘‘ The 
library has already a respectable collection of 
books in the department of useful arts; but it is 
much too small for an industrial town of the im- 
portance of Paterson. Take, for example, the 
silk industry, in which, i understand, this town is 
the most important centre in America; the li- 
brary has but little on this subject. The litera- 
ture of the subject is limited, especially in the 
English language, but I think that all the books 
of value to be had concerning it, either in Eng- 
lish or foreign languages, should be collected and 
placed in the library. 


St. Louis Merc. L. Assoc. Added 2202; total 
78,096; issued 154,937 Vv. in 27g days (fiction and 
juv. 43.9 *). 

‘* At the northeast corner of the book-room a 
space has been partitioned off as a student's ref- 
erence-room. The partitions consist of book- 
cases, eight feet high, similar to those throughout 
the book-room, allowing the radiance from the 
skylight to pervade the apartment. There are 
three doors to the room, all of which are kept 
constantly locked, as well when the room is oc- 
cupied as when it isempty. Two of these doors 
open into the book-room; the other, by which the 
student enters and departs, communicates with 
the reading-room. Any person, desirous of study- 
ing or reading up on any subject, may order at 
the issue-desk all the books on that subject which 
the library contains and they will be taken into 
the reference-room and placed on the open shelves, 


where they will be allowed to remain until the | 


student gives notice of the completion of his re- 
searches. On application at the desk he is ad- 
mitted into this room and locked in; by touching 
an electric buttoa he gives notice of his desire to 
leave and is released, 

‘* A new feature has been introduced for the 
convenience of newspaper readers: the leading 


newspapers, instead of being affixed to immova- | 


ble racks, will be filed upon low stands, of just 
such height and at just such an angle as will most 
conveniently accommodate the reader while 
seated. One paper will occupy each stand, being 
held to it by a brass rod passing down its centre; 
and these stands may be wheeled at pleasure to 
any part of the room.” 
NOTES. 

Albany (N. Y.) M. CG. A. LZ. The commit- 
tee to secure new rooms reported in favor of the 
Wendell building, North Pearl St., near Columbia 
St. The rooms are on the first floor above the 
street, and with alterations will give a clear floor 
space gox 23 feet, with the privilege of other 
rooms. These rooms have been secured and Li- 
brarian Gallup has begun packing the books in 
the library preparatory to leaving the old building. 


Butte City (Utah) P. L. The library has for 


years been struggling or between life and death, | 
it being impossible to foretell at the end of one 
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month where the funds were coming from for the 
expenses of the next. Mr. W. A. Clark, Demo- 
cratic candidate for delegate to Congress in 1588, 
has made the offer of a gift of $10,000 to the li- 
brary fund, to be handed over only when the citi- 
zens had raised $10,000 more, which has been 
almost contributed. The citizens are enrolling 
their names in the association in surprising num- 
bers, and it is quite probable the required fund 
will be considerably overreached. 


Chicago (ill.) Medical L. The first annual 
meeting of the Medical Library Association of 
Chicago was held in the club-room of the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Oct. 5, for the election of officers 
and the adoption of by-laws, etc. This associa- 
tion was chartered in 1889, with the object of 
founding and maintaining a library of medical and 
kindred sciences. The association has already 
secured a membership of seventy-five, and the 
executive board expects to increase it to 300, 
Each member pays a $100 membership fee and 
annual dues to the amount of $10. From this it 
is expected to derive a fund of $30 an 
annual income from dues and membership fees of 
$5000. As soon as practicable a building site 
will be purchased and a fire-proof building erect- 
ed. The association has already obtained about 
2500 bound volumes and pamphlets,which will be 
increased as rapidly as possible by purchase and 
donations. A committee was appointed to draft 
a constitution, and the board of directors were 
empowered to look after a site for the library. 
An informal discussion was held as to the feasi- 
bility of purchasing a site in the near future, and 
the general opinion was favorable, but nothing 
definite was decided upon. 


ooo, and 


Columbus (O.) High Se. L. Wt is probable that 
at the next meeting of the Board of Education 
the committee on library will submit a report 
recommending the separation of the School Libra- 
| ry from the City Library, and the removal of the 
|} former to the Front Street school-building. 
Plans for the necessary changes at Front Street 
for the reception of the library propose a remod- 
elling of the two rooms on the ground floor of the 
east half of the building. Opposition to the 
movement is expected from the City Council, but 
| the members of the school board appear to be 
| determined on the proposed course, and it is 
| probable that it will be carried through. The 
City Library is not large enough to warrant the 
City Council in maintaining it separately, and the 
school board will not be surprised if it is turned 
over to them after the separation, 


Harrisburg, Pa. The movement for a free 
library was inaugurated on the 2d of Oct., by the 
subscription by James McCormick of $1000, The 
library is to be for the free use of all, but its 
managers will be subscribersat annual fees. The 
use of a building will be one of the first things to 
be arranged. The question is discussed whether 
| the Cameron Library could be combined with the 
| proposed free library. General Cameron be- 
| queathed his library to the Y. M. C. A. asa free 
| 


library for apprentices and journeymen, and gave 
$5000 for its maintenance. This large addition 
| to the regular Y. M. C. A. Library has made it 


oy 
4.3 
De 
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necessary for the Association to provide larger 
quarters for their books, and in consequence they 
have purchased the Lamberton building, adjoin- 
ing Association Hall. It was suggested at the 
free library meeting that the lower floor of the 
Lamberton building be rented from the Y. M. C. 
A. for the free library, and an arrangement made 
to combine the Cameron Library with the City 
Library. It wasthe sense of the meeting, how- 
ever, that the City Library should be entirely in- 
dependent of the general Y. M. C. A. Library. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. The Legislature has 
authorized the Council of Milwaukee to issue 
bonds in the sum of $60,000 for the purpose of 
securing a suitable site for a library building and 
the public museum. 


New Haven, Conn. Yale Univ. L. The new 
Chittenden Library for Yale University is nearing 
completion. It isa massive structure of brown- 
stone, connected with the old library by a pas- 
sageway. Immediately at the right of the en- 
trance is a large hall, in which the catalogue of 
the library is to be placed. Adjoining this hall 
on the right are three small rooms, the first of 
which will be occupied by Professor Van Name, 
the librarian ; the second by Professor Dexter, 
and the third forthe Yale coin collection. In the 
rear of this hall on the two upper floors are the 
bookracks, capable of holding 200,000 volumes. 
Light, swift-running lifts will connect the delivery 
department with each floor, where assistants will 
attend to the calls, thus avoiding much delay in 
travelling up and down stairs. 


N. Y. * The Harlem Library,” says the N. Y. 
Telegram for October 5, “ though but little known 
and not ranking with those two world-renowned 
collections, escaped by lapse of time a very large 
endowment. In 1825 Harlem was then a town 
governed as a guasi chartered city government, 
and the ‘ Harlem common lands’ were held in 
common, and upon them the denizens of that 
town pastured their cows. In that year they were 
sold to Mr. Dudley Selden, these lands, triangu- 
lar in shape, running from the East River to 7th 
Avenue, and spreading out from 93d Street to 
ssth Street and 6th Avenue, and in some part of 
the tract extending to 8th Avenue, the whole con- 
taining about 219 acres. 

** The tract was, of course, almost a wilderness, 
and Mr. Selden divided it into lots of various 
sizes and sold it, it issaid, at but little profit. The 
good citizens of that period, having no use for 
the money, decided to devote it to the formation 
of a library, and the Harlem Library was the re- 
sult. The library is situated on Third Avenue, 
between 121st and 122d Streets, and contains about 
6000 volumes, and derives its support from that 
fund and an annual subscription. This same 
property is to-day worth at least $40,000,000 !" 

Olneyville (R. 1.) F. L. A. The Olneyville Free 
Library Association, to which was bequeathed 
the land on Olneyville Square, as a site for a 


building for library purposes, with conditions | 


that the structure be of brick and be erected 
within five years, has decided to immediately re- 
move the buildings now on the site and prepare 
for building in the spring a three-story edifice. 
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The first floor is to contain two stores, the second 
floor will be a library, and the third a hall and art 
gallery, a large number of fine copies of famous 
paintings being given to the Association by the 
heirs of the late James Eddy. A new feature in 
public libraries is added by the gift by Miss Eddy 
of a number of copies of paintings to be loaned 
for short periods as are books, to beautify homes 
and to promote education in art. Ata meeting 
of the Association held last week it was decided 
to proceed at once with preparations for building, 
so that those who may be withholding subscrip- 
tions to the building fund may know that the be- 
quest is not going to be allowed to lapse and re- 
vert to the family of the generous giver of the 
land, as some have believed, because no action 
has before been taken. A committee to prepare 
building plans was elected. 


Paterson (N. J.) F. L. Westervelt Brothers, 
of New York, have been awarded the contract for 
the rack shelving in the Danforth building. It 
will be similar to that in a library at Syracuse, 
N. Y., which was examined by Mr. Winchester, 
and found to be the most suitable that could be 
obtained. The cost of the work will be $1700. 
The Trustees have $3435.85 on hand, which will 
be used to pay bills for work already done on the 
new library. The construction of the vestibule 
and main entrance to the building has been com- 
menced, but it is not expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy before the end of the year, compara- 
tively little progress having been made during 
the past four or five weeks. 


Paterson, N. J. It is understood that the 
Directors of the Paterson National Bank have 
fully determined to establish the proposed law 
library on the upper floor of its new building. 
The library is to be furnished with books amount- 
ing collectively in value to about $5000, which 
will make it the rival of any in the State. The 
bank is to receive from an association composed 
of the lawyers who wish to use the library six 
per cent. interest on its investment. At present 
there are thirty-five members. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Andrew Carnegie has become 
tired of waiting on Pittsburg councils to act on 
his offer of a free library to the city, and has de- 
termined to go ahead on his own responsibility. 
Mr. Carnegie, it is said, has decided to expend 
$750,000 in the erection of a library building and 
purchase of a site. It is said that he has en- 
trusted the matter to a committee of five of his 
personal friends, who are looking up a site and 
have already placed the matter of plans in the 
hands of a well-known architect. 


Portland (Or.) L. Assoc. The endeavors to 
collect funds to erect a building for the Portland 
Library Association, had succeeded in securing 
subscriptions amounting to some $40,000. The 
late Miss Smith willed the Association over 
$100,000 for that purpose. Two sets of plans 
and specifications for a library building were pro- 


| posed some time since, one, it is understood, for 
| such a building as Judge Brady would wish to 
have, and the other for such a building as he 
thought he could raise money to build. The 
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Association can now have as fine a building as 
there is any need of. 


Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Law L. The effort to 
establish a law library in Poughkeepsie is being 
pushed vigorously. If the requisite sum is ob- 
tained the active work of fitting up the library 
will begin January 1, 1890. Between $1500 and 
$1800 has already been subscribed. 


Pullman (/il.) P. The character of books 
drawn indicates an increasing demand for sub- 
stantial literature, the works of fiction, including 
juveniles, being only 27 per cent. of the whole, 
as against 31 per cent. last year. This fact is sug- 
gestive, in view of the returns made in 10 English 
cities for the year 1888, which places the number 
of books of fiction and juveniles at 80 per cent., 
while 22 large English cities report an issue of 62 
per cent. of works of fiction from their public li- 
braries, exclusive of juveniles, for the same year.” 


Rhode Island State L. has received a valuable 
invoice of session laws and title cases. “ In filling 
up a legal, the same course is not followed as in 
supplying a general library. In the latter case 
there is the wide field of general literature to se- 
lect from, and unless the funds at the command 
of the institution be unlimited, it is impossible to 
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| supervising engineer, Bernard 


attain to a perfect representation of everything | 


that is published. 
the study is for completeness alone. The State 
Law Library is gradually working up and will be 
advanced to a first-class position in a few years. 
It already has a fine set of Laws and Statutes, 
ranking inside the first ten bar libraries in the 
country.” 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) P. L. In November, 
1887, according to the News, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Sept. 21, “ G. W. Samyels agitated the organiza- 
tion of a public library, and besides donating a 


In buying for a law library, | 


moneyed contribution, gave a lease of the large | 


room in the second story of his building. 
eral prominent men and women paid $50 and 
became life members of the library, while a good 
many others became yearly subscribers, paying 
$2 a year, and thus gaining the privilege of tak- 
ing one book at a time from the library to retain, 
if desired, two weeks. 


Sev- | 


| out last month. 


Other people have the | 


privilege of renting books for 10 cents a week, | 


and every one of going to the library and reading 
there. 

‘* Mrs. A. J. Russell is the competent and en- 
thusiastic librarian. She says: ‘We have now 
4800 bound volumes and a large number of mag- 
azines and periodicals, but this is a small library 
for a city of the size and wealth of St. Joseph 
[population 70,000]. The trouble is the people 
here are unaware of the fact that we exist.’” 


Sandusky (O.) 1. Assoc. The ladies of the 
Library Building Fund Association have pro- 
vided for a lecture course this winter. Included 
in the list are George Kennan, the noted traveller, 
writer, and lecturer; the celebrated Harvard 
Quartette, with Mrs. Laura Dainty, the reader, 
and Miss Gertrude Lufkin, cornetist ; and Prof. 
Ragan, who is to give a series of stereopticon 
lectures. 


Work 


Washington, D. C. 


of Congress. 
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under the new appropriation was actually begun 
in April of this year, but did not really get under 
way until June. It has been actively progressing 
during the summer under the management of the 
H. Green. Mr. 
Green expresses himself as well satisfied with the 
progress of the work so far this summer, In 
genera! the contracts have been fulfilled promptly, 
although a slight delay has been caused lately by 
a want of stone for the completion of the cellar- 
work. The first work accomplished was to dig 
out of this park a small-sized farm. A big hole 
equal to four acres was thus excavated for the 
foundation and cellars. Around the bank of this 
excavation a solid concrete wall, 13 feet deep 
and several feet broad, willrun. This is the outer 
area wall and from it gratings will run to the 
main brick wall. This outer protection has been 
almost completed and about 400 feet of the main 
wall has been constructed. Divisions are spring- 
ing up all over the huge area and already many 
of the door arches are in place. Every brick 
wall or pillar rests on a solid granite base, thus 
preventing any dampness from ascending to the 
upper floors. At one end of the building the 
huge iron girders for the ground floor are in 
place. 

West Superior (Wis.) P. L. At the meeting 
of the directors by the suggestion of the librarian, 
Mrs. Delia Freestone, a change was made in the 
hours of opening. The library is now open be- 
tween the hours of 10 and 12 p.m., I and 5, and 
7 and 9 p.m. Mrs, Freestone found that the 
school-children were very much inconvenienced 
by the former system of closing at 4 p.m. since 
the schools opened. They were obliged to ex- 
change books at noon or in the evening between 
7 and 9 o’clock. The directors took steps to se- 
cure a number of daily papers, and the Commit- 
tee on Books submitted a list which will be or- 
dered soon. The next purchase of books the di- 
rectors make they hope to be able to order about 
$1500 worth. Mrs. Freestone is very much grati- 
fied with the interest and popularity the library 
is rapidly growing into. 439 volumes were taken 
A first-class assortment of maga- 
zine literature is found on the tables in the read- 
ing-room, and the frequenters of the institution 
are growing in number rapidly. 


FOREIGN NOTES 

The British Museum, under the title of ‘* The 
history of alphabets,” has exhibited a collection of 
specimens of alphabets and inscriptions in the 
King’s Library in the cases which contained the 
“Stuart Exhibition.” ‘* With the limited amount 
of show space at command,” says the Athenaeum, 
‘*no doubt the best has been done. The pieces 
which go to make up the exhibition are some- 
what heterogeneous, and consist of photographic 
autotype plates from the issues of the Palxo- 
graphical Society, lithographic plates from hand- 
made fac-similes, colored and plain, comparative 
tabulations of local varieties of letter-forms, and 
grammars of various languages set open at the 
pages which treat of their respective alphabets. 
Hence a certain want of uniformity is apparent. 
Of the various methods of representing articulate 
sounds which have been employed all over the 


; 
\ 
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world from ancient times to our own, the most 
important are here displayed.” 


PRACTICAL NOTES. 

Size notation. Mr. Arthur W. Hutton, Libn. 
of the Gladstone Library, National Liberal Club, 
London, writes to the Pudlishers’ circular ,Oct. 15, 
calling attention to his paper on ‘* A newsize no- 
tation for modern books,” which he read before 
the Library Association. ‘‘ The matter is one 
that concerns publishers quite as much as libra- 
rians; indeed, publishers must first be willing to 
adopt such a scale before librarians can use it. 

** Briefly, my proposed scale is this: Books un- 
der four inches high, which would commonly be 
marked (however incorrectly, so far as the mean- 
ing of the terms goes) 24mo, 32mo, 48mo, etc., 
would all be classed under A. We may call them 
* pocket volumes.’ 

‘* Books from four to eight inches high, com- 
monly marked, often according to the fancy of 
the publisher, small 8vo, crown 8vo, post 8vo, 
fep. 8vo, 12mo, 16mo, or 18mo, would all be 
classed under B. These we may call ‘ handy vol- 
umes,’ 

‘* Books from eight to twelve inches high, com- 
monly marked 8vo, demy 8vo, medium 8vo, or 
royal 8vo, would be classed asC. These are the 
so-called ‘ library editions.’ 

‘* Books over twelve inches high, i.¢. the vari- 
ous folio sizes, would be D. 

“ That this classification is simple enough, no 
one willdeny. The question is, whether it dis- 
criminates sufficiently. I think it does, because 
it marks the only real distinction of importance, 
that between demy 8vo, and the smaller 8vos. I 
do not think bookbuyers need a more elaborate 
scale. But I shall be glad if my proposal evokes 
discussion.” 


Librarians. 


CRANDALL, Miss M.. I., became librarian at the 
George Bruce Memorial Library, New York, 
Nov. I. 


BARDWELL, W. A.; in a brief address intro- 
ducing one of the lecturers in the Brooklyn 
Library course, Mr. R. R. Bowker paid tribute 
to Mr. Bardwell as ‘‘ the modest Elisha on whom 
the mantle of our dear Mr. Noyes has fallen and 
whose painstaking efficiency, ladies and gentlemen 
of the Brooklyn Library, you cannot half appre- 
ciate.” It was characteristic of Mr. Bardwell’s 
fidelity to duty that he denied himself the pleas- 
ure of listening to Miss Edwards’ lecture that he 
might satisfy himself as to the arrangements for 
the reception following, so that he did not hear 
the tribute paid to him and it is conveyed to him 
and his fellow librarians in this form. 


Durrik, Miss Isabel, 2d assistant of Wisconsin 
State Hist. Soc. L., d. Oct. 19. She was born in 
Albany, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1848. She removed to 
Madison with her parents, Daniel S. and Ann H. 
Durrie, July 4, 1850, graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1867, and entered the service 
of the State Historical Society Library, as the 


assistant of her father. Ever since she has been 

engaged at her desk, chiefly as cataloguer. 

Commencing her work among the books when 
the library was but a small institution, lodged in 
dark, damp and narrow quarters in the basement 
of the old Baptist church, she accompanied it 
upon its various journeys and busily catalogued 
its fast-growing treasures until the library to-day 
counts 140,000 volumes and pamphlets and occu- 
pies two immense floors in the south wing of the 
State capitol. Every book, every pamphlet, 
passed through her hand, and fully one-half of 
these she herself assigned to places upon the 
shelves. 

Miss Durrie had acquired great facility in her 
work and had cultivated her memory to such a 
degree that she could at once tell exactly what 
the resources of the library were on most subjects 
of inquiry, and seldom failed to promptly reach 
any title desired, book or pamphlet, however un- 
usual the contents. Despite her long experience 
in these matters, Miss Durrie was ever alive to 
improvements in library matters, and none was 
more quick to see wherein existing methods in 
vogue in the institution might be bettered. She 
had but recently Inaugurated the making of a new 
card-catalogue for the entire library, both subject 
and author index, upon the latest methods of the 
American Library Association. 

To the reading public she was known as a 
bright, cheery lady, filled with information about 
books—a walking bibliography, charming in 
manner, and never wearying in helping others to 
the wells of knowledge. Modest, energetic, en- 
thusiastic and capable, with a sunny, indeed often 
vivacious, disposition, she was in a measure the 
life and spirit of the great library.— Wis. state 
journal, Oct. 21. 

Foster, W. E., on Sept. 28 addressed the stu- 
dents of the State Normal School on the way to 
use the library. 

GriswoLp, W: M.., the indefatigable, has pub- 
lished 20 numbers of a periodical called ‘‘ Travel” 
(Bangor, $2 a year or 10c. ano.). Each no. con- 
tains a narrative of a personal visit to a place 
famous for natural beauty or historical associa- 
tion. All that we have read are interesting. 
Each no. contains part of an index to the whole 
set. 

Notice biographique sur Ch. Loriquer, bibli- 
othécaire de la ville de Reims, secrétaire gén. 
de l’Académie (1818 - 89.) Nécrologie pub. par 
l'Acad. Nat de Reims, avec la liste de ses 
travaux. Reims, 1889. 29 p. 8°. 

OAKLEY, Miss Minnie M., for several years li- 
brarian of the Madison Free L., and for the last 
two years superintendent of distribution in the 
Milwaukee P. L., has been elected second as- 
sistant librarian, in charge of the catalog, of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society, from 
Dec. I. 


Paris, L: Membre fondateur de l’Académie 
Nationale de Reims, ancien bibliothécaire de 
la ville (1852-87). Reims, 1889. Written by 
H: Jadart. 53p, + portrait. 8°. 
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Gifts and Bequests. 

Amherst (Mass.) P. L. C. Carter be- 
queathed $1000 to the library. 

Bowdoin College L. The Rev. Elias Bond, a 
graduate in the class of '37, has given $5000 to the 
Bowdoin Library. He isa missionary at Kohala, 
Sandwich Islands, where he has cultivated sugar 
with success. 

Harvard College L. The first instalment of 
books for the new German library, to be known 
as the Villard Library, in honor of its founder, 


Henry Villard, of New York, has arrived at Har- | 


vard. The fund for the purchase of books is 
$600, and the library when completed will fairly 
cover the field of German literature. — Critic, Oct. 
26. 

[The $600 would certainly be very nimble pen- 
nies if they succeeded in covering the field of 
German literature. But the gift of $500, from 
Mr. Villard and $195 from other persons was for 
a class-room library, such as already exist in 9 or 
10 other departments at Harvard.—Ebs. | 


Players’ Club Library. ‘ By the terms of Mr. 
J: Gilbert’s will, Mrs. Gilbert was allowed to dis- 
pose of his books as she choose otherwise than by 
selling them. She offered them to The Players, 
and they were accepted immediately. 

“ There are in all between 250 to 300 volumes, 
nearly all relating to the drama. Although there 
are no books of extraordinary value among them, 
many are rare and of great interest. They form 
a fairly complete history of the stage up to date, 
and many books useful for reference are em- 
braced in the collection. A number of old play- 
bills, dating back to the early part of the century, 
are also included. 

“The Players now have an excellent library 
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and are constantly in receipt of small additions | 


to it, as well as to the collection of mementoes of 
actors who have filled a prominent place in the 
history of the stage. In the library of the club- 
house, on the west side of the room, are the col- 
lections of Booth and Barrett, and the Gilbert 
collection has been placed on the shelves on the 
east side, opposite that given by Mr. Barrett, ex- 
actly filling the space which had been left vacant.” 


Cataloging and Classification. 

British Museum. The trustees have printed a 
third edition of their useful “ List of the books of 
reference in the Reading-Room,” with a preface 
by Mr. Bullen, in which he gives an interesting 
account of the various improvements made of 
late years — the introduction of the printed cata- 
logue, the catalogue of English books anterior 
to 1640, the employment of the electric light, 
and the systematization of the delivery of books. 


Notes sur les catalogues de 
Lille, 1889. 8°. 
L. 


DELISLE, Leopold. 
la Bibliothéque Nationale. 


GRAND Rapips (Mich.) P. Scu. 
sec. 2. 


Catalog, 


Prose fiction and juveniles, German | 


| Of Egypt in English 
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Grand Rapids, pub. by 
145-+7 Pp. 


and Holland books. 

the Board of Educ., Aug., 1889. 

O. 

The German and the Holland books have each 
a separate alphabet. At the end are six lists of 
Travels for adults, Travels for youth, Science for 
youth, Science for adults, Teachers’ library of 
geography, and Reference-books. 

The catalog cost (stitched, with manilla 
covers) about 30 c. a copy, and is sold at the nom- 
inal price of 10 c. each. 

While designated as Sec, 2, it is really the first is- 
sue of the printed catalog. Sec. 1 will follow dur- 
ing the next year, and include the greater bulk of 
the library. By printing this more extensively 
used section the library can then either add it on 
as a part of the complete work or reset and reprint 
this smaller section, if then thot best, without 
serious loss. This present part was printed from 
the cards direct. The list of Geographical books 
(made up by the Supt. of Schools and the Libra- 
rian) is much used by teachers and many read- 
ers, judging from the demand for such books since 
this was issued a few weeks ago. 
KNUTTEL,W. P. C. Catalogus van de pamfletten- 

versameling in de K. Bibliothek, met aantee- 
Dee! 
4 +64 595 + 


keningen en een registerder schrijvers. 
I, 2stukken. 's Gravenh., 1889. 
4+ 493 p- 4%. 10 fl. 

Preapopy Institute, Balt., Md. Catalogue of 
the library. Part 4: M-R. Balt., 1889. 
Pp. 2669-3880. 1. O. 
“Contains 88,255 references. 

now printed amounts to 280,459." The contents 
of the Migne collections occupy 25 pages. The 
labor of analyzing Migne was equivalent to the 
continuous work of a single person for two years. 
One volume more will complete the alphabet 
and another volume will contain the references to 
works partially catalogd in the present alpha- 
bet. 27,000 have been added to the library since 
the printing began, and all have been entered, as 
far as possible, in the catalog. 


21.4 


The number 


Pierret, E. Inventaire détaillé des catalogues 


usuels de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 

155g. 31 p. 8°. 

Providence (R. 1.) P. L. The librarian, Mr. 
W. I. Foster, now furnishes a series of selected 
references on the successive topics reached bythe 
pupils of the State Normal School, in their study 
of history. The printing is done at the expense 
of the school, The following is a specimen 


Paris, 


C. References upon Ecyrt, Providence Public 
Library, prepared by Mr. Foster, the Librarian. 

1. Rawlinson, George. History of ancient 
Egypt. 2v. 2022.9 

[The most comprehensive strictly historical narrative 
It is on the scale of, and comple 


mentary to, this writer's ** Five great monarchies of the 
ancient world,"’ etc.] 


2. Rawlinson, George. The story of ancient 
Egypt. 2022.14 

[A convenient one-volumeé work by the same writer as 
No. 1, and in some points more recently revised. | 


1887. 
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3. Wilkinson, Sir J. G. The manners and 
customs of the ancient Egyptians. 3v. Revised 
ed., 1879. 2022.11 


[An encyclopedic work on Egyptian antiquities, with 
numerous colored illustrations. } 


4. Perrot, G.,and Chipiez,C. A history of art 
in ancient Egypt. 2v. Eng.transl. 1883. 
goo. 25 
[The authoritative work in this department. 
5. Maspero,G. Egyptian archeology. Eng. 
transl. 1887. 2022.15 


{A compact manual of the results of most recent archa- 
ological studies. 


6. Edwards, Amelia B. 
the Nile. Revised ed., 1880. 


[Although a record of travel in modern rather than 
ancient Egypt, the book has exceptienal historical and 
archaeological value, as embodying the observations of 
one of the most accomplished living Egyptologists. It 
has about 8o illustrations. } 


About 50 other volumes relating to different 
phases of Egyptian study may be found in the 
class-lists at the library, under the headings 2022, 


4032, 232, etc. 


A thousand miles up 
4032.26 


Bibliografp. 


Bracct-Testasecca, Gius. Catalogo alfabetico 


di vari libri e opuscoli stampati o manoscritti, | 


risguardanti la citta di Orvieto o scritti da au- 
tori orvietani, [da lui] raccolti. Orvieto, 1889. 
58 p. 8°. 

Brunet, G. Le supplément au “ Dictionnaire 
des ouvrages anonymes” de Barbier et aux 
** Supercheries littéraires dévoilées ” de Quérard. 
Paris, 1889. 8°. 20 fr., on Holland paper, 
30 fr. 

BOrtrner’s Literaturfiihrer. 1. Abth.: Mathe- 
matik, 1884 - 89 alph. u. systemat, nach Schlag- 
woérten geordnet. Lpz., 1889. 45 p. 8°. 40 m. 
— Abth. 2: Schéne Literatur, 1884-89. Lpz., 
1889. 62p. 8°. 65 m. 


Carini, Prof. Isidoro, Sommario di paleografia. 
(Scritture varie, scrittura latina): appunti per la 
nuova scuola vaticana. ja ed. Roma, 1888. 
113 p. 8°. 

De.is_e, Léopold. Notice d’un choix de manu- 
scrits, d’imprimés, et d’estampes acquis dans ces 
derniéres années et exposés dans le vestibule, 
Mai 1889. Paris, Chamerot, 1889. 51 p. 8°. 
Contains 235 articles. 

Duptessis, G. Essai bibliographique sur les dif- 
férentes éditions des ceuvres d’Ovide, ornées 
de planches, publiées aux 15° — 16° siécles. Paris, 

sg p. 8°. 4 fr. 

Du Riev, Dr. W. N. Essai bibliog. conc. tout ce 
qui a paru dans les Pays-Bas au sujet et en 
faveur des Vaudois. La Haye, 1889. 39 p. 8°. 


and Dante. 


1880. 


Guerarpi, Aless., 


Elenco delle publicazioni di Cesare Guasti. Fi- 
59 p. 8°. 


renze, 1589. 


} 


PULIGNANI, M. Faloci. Saggio bibliog. sulla vita 
e sugli scritti della Beata Angela da Foligno. 
2° ed. Foligno, 1889. 64 p. 16°. 

Ricker, C. Katalog der neueren Litteratur des 
Gesammtgebietes der Photographie. (Deutsch, 
Franzisisch, Englisch, Russisch.) St. Petersb., 
1889. I9 p. 8. .30m. 

Eugéne de Rozifre has added a bibliography 
to H. Wallon’s Notice sur la vie et les travaux de 
M. Ed. Laboulaye, Paris, Larose et Forcel, 1889, 
83 p. 8°. It contains 418 nos., mentioning not 
merely articles in the magazines, but even in the 
newspapers. 

SoLerTi, Ang. Saggiodi bibliografia delle rime 
di Torquato Tasso. (In evista della bidblio- 
teche, no. 13-15, p. 6— 33; no. 16-17, p. 56— 74.) 


Anonnms and Psendonnms. 


Nora Marks, ps. of Miss Eleanor Stackhouse, 
of Chicago. — Mr. Hild. 

Reminiscences of a literary and clerical life, by 
the author of “ Three cornered essays,"’ London, 
Ward & Downey, 15889, 2 v., D., has a preface 
signed F. A. Crockford’s Clerical directory in the 
list of Frederick Arnold’s works gives “ Three 
cornered essays.” Q. £. /. 


A year with the birds, Oxford, 1886, is now 
acknowledged by its author, W: Warde Fowler. 


G. I. Cervus. lam informed on pretty good 
authority that the books, “ Cut; a story of West 
Point,” ‘‘ Model wife,” and “ White feathers,” 
by G. 7. Cervus, were written by Charles King, 
author of ** The Colonel's daughter,” Deserter,” 
“Between the lines,” and several other novels 
mostly descriptive of military life. They are 
said to have been written over the name “ Cer- 
vus”" before he became well known asa writer of 
fiction.—W. A. Bardwell. 


CORRIGENDA. 

In the attendance register at St. Louis prefix 
a*to the names of Miss Hull, Mr. Poindexter, 
and Mrs. Tower, and omit the star before the 
names of Miss Browne and Mr. Fletcher. Add to 
the list 

*Jenks, Rev. H: F., Canton, Mass. 


Page 277 add at the end of the 2d column On a 


| formal ballot the first five were elected. 


Proof was not ready till I had sailed for Eng- 
land to attend the L. A. U. K., and it was not 
submitted to Asst. Sec. Davidson, who had the 
official record. Members should correct their 
copies so they may be accurate for future refer- 
ence. MELviL Dewey, Sec. 

New York Strate Lin., Albany, N. Y. 


In the account of the Newark Free Library 
the name of Mr. Van Campen Taylor, architect 
of the building, was inadvertently omitted. 
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TRUBNER & CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, 


Publishers and Library Agents, 


Having extensive experience in supplying Public Libraries, Museums, Government 
Institutions, etc., etc., in Great Britain, America, Europe, and the Colonies with Miscellaneous 
Books and Periodicals, in all languages, offer their services to LIBRARIANS, SECRETARIES, 
AND OTHERS. 

Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional facilities for obtaining scarce or out-of-print 
Books, also for the publications of all Literary and Scientific Jnstitutions,and Privately Printed 
Works. 

Second-Hand Booksellers’ Catalogues sent by Post as issued. 

NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, and NEWSPAPERS promptly supplied 4y Mail or otherwise. 

Terms on Application. 

BOOKS strongly bound in all styles, according to reguirement, on the most moderate terms. 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. have constantly on hand a large collection of Works in all branches 
of Literature, published in Europe, Africa, India, and the East, and being in direct and regular com- 
munication with the principal publishers and booksellers in all parts of the world are able to supply 
such works at a reasonable price. 


TRUBNER’S RECORD. A Journal devoted to the Literature of the East, with notes and lists 


of current American, European, and Colonial publications. 


Annual subscription, post free, 10s. 


TRUBNER & CO., American, European, and Oriental Literary Agency London. 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Subscribers to the Co-operative | 
Index to Periodicals are reminded 
that an Author-Index for 1888 has 
been prepared by Mr. Fletcher and 
can be had for $1.00 additional 
From the publisher. | 

The bound volume for 1888, with 
Author-Index, will be furnished 
in half leather for $3.00. | 

Subscriptions for 1889, $2.00. 


THE INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 
Franklin Square (330 Pearl St.), 
P. 0. Box 948. New York. 


THE HAVEMEYER LIBRARY. 
Important to Collectors of Rare and Choice Books. 


J. W. Bouton has the pleasure to announce 
that he has now on exhibition and sale, at 1152 


| Broadway, the extensive and valuable library of 


a gentleman of well-known taste and culture, 
who has devoted many years and a large expen- 
diture of money inits formation. The collection 
is one of unusual excellence and interest. It is 
seldom, indeed, that a library so perfect in the 
essentials so requisite for a gentleman is placed 
at the disposal of the public. In the number and 
range of desirable books, in the choice of editions, 
in the careful selection of copies, the judicious 
and often costly bindings, and the perfect condi- 
tion of the whole, it has seldom been equalled. 
The library is particularly strong in standard au- 


| thors and the various departments of the Fine 


Arts, and comprises all the most notable Art 
Publications, both old and new; galleries and 
collections of prints, etchings, drawings, and 
standard treatises in English, French, and Ger- 
man—all being in the finest possible condition, 
a considerable number of which could not easily 
be duplicated, while others are absolutely unique. 
The prices at which the books are marked are 


| very reasonable, in many cases from 25 to 50 per 
| cent. below their original cost, with the object of 


inducing a speedy sale, circumstances rendering 


| it absolutely necessary that the entire collection 


should be disposed of within the next ninety days. 

*,* A handsomely printed Catalogue, by De Vinne, is 
now ready, and will be sent toany address upon receipt 
of 25 cents, which amount will be refunded if any pur- 
chases are made 


J. W. 


BOUTON, 1152 Broadway, New York, 
Uptown Branch of 706 Broadway. 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Commission of Seven-and-a-half per cent. on the Cost Price, 
with the usual Trade deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and 
cheapest routes, Second-hand Catalogues by early Mails, and no 
Commission charged on Orders from them. Periodicals 
and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. Johns Hopkins University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, and Philadelphia Library Co. 

Quebec. Philadelphia Mercantile Library. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can. 

Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 


Cornell University. | Yale College. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
BINDING. 


Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior Style 
for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Oid Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. Best 
Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law-Books 
in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Delapidated 
Binding Neatly Repaived Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in Exact 

Fac-Simile. Library Stamps provided to Order. 


“We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were always filled. 

‘* We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Weicn, State Agricultural College. 

“ No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only 74 per cent. instead of the customary to per cent. commission. A Library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feel sure that it is not making a 
Dewry, CAte/ Librarian Columbia College. 


Edw. G. Allen's American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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